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KAFIZIN AND THE CYPRIOT SYLLABARY 


THE late Sir George Hill in the first volume of his monumental History of Cyprus 
remarks' that the Cypriot syllabary is found in use until the third century B.c. This, 
it may be noted, is the traditional opinion which for some sixty years has stood the 
test of time.” I read therefore with interest on p. 330 of the same volume, among the 
addenda, that ‘pottery with incised inscriptions, discovered in 1939 in an excavation 
four miles from Nicosia, shows that the syllabary continued to be used as late as the 
first century B.c.’ Sir George Hill in effect is here accepting the claim of Mrs. E. H. 
Dohan and Professor R. G. Kent, which he has hitherto ignored, that the syllabary 
survived until 50 B.c. Now this is an important claim, partly because it would add 
from two to three centuries to the life-span of a script already in possession of a long 
and reputable lineage ;3 more particularly because, if true, it will convict the ancient 
Cypriot, admittedly a conservative individual, of a degree of conservatism with which 
I find it hard to credit even him. That there should still have been men in the hinter- 
land of the island under the governorship of Cicero so little affected by the impact of 
the whole Hellenistic age that they were prepared to write Greek in a manner so 
uncouth and preserve, incidentally, certain elements of their old Arcadian tongue, is 
to my thinking highly improbable. A fresh examination of the evidence on which 
Mrs. Dohan and Professor Kent based their claim is clearly called for. To such an 
examination I will add a brief survey of those discoveries of 1939 to which Sir George 
Hill refers, and a summary account of recent excavation at Kafizin, in anticipation 
of the fuller report. 7 


In 1926 Mrs. Dohan and Professor Kent published‘ an inscribed bowl and twenty- 
eight inscribed sherds acquired ‘some years previously’ by the University Museum of 
Philadelphia. These were said to have been found ‘at Tremithus’. On the outside of 
the bowl, incised I may say before firing, we have this remarkable inscription :5 

Nopdne (sic) orpdduyy ’Ovnoaydpas PiAovviov | 6 Snxarnddpos Kai 


(1937), pp. 72 ff. A more recent and more critical 


' A History of Cyprus (1940), p. 52. <A pre- 
estimate is that of A. E. Kober, A./.A. lii (1948), 


liminary discussion of Kafizin may be found in 


the Report of the Department of Antiquities, 
Cyprus, 1937/1939 (1949), pp. 126 ff. Excavation 


and the valuable criticism of Dr. M. N. Tod have, 


between them, invalidated much of what I said 
there. 

* Thus R. Meister, Gr. Dial. ii (1889), p. 193, 
considered that dialect and syllabary became 
extinct at the outset of the Ptolemaic period. 
0. Hoffmann, Gr. Dial. i (1890), p. 42, is more 
fautious: ‘das Jahr 300 v. Chr. ist jedenfalls 
ine viel zu hohe Grenze’. J. L. Myres, Handbook 
the Cesnola Collection (1912), p. 301, shares this 

liffidence, suggesting a survival at a ‘few great 
BPanctuaries’. On coins, the latest date is given 
by Hill as 312-306 B.c.: B.M. Coins, Cyprus 
1904), cxiii; History of Cyprus, i, p. 143. Cf. also 
W. Larfeld, Gr. Epig.3, p. 202. 

? On the relation of syllabary to Cretan Linear 
aand B, cf. especially S. Casson, Anctent Cyprus 


4599.22 


99 ff. Miss Kober’s reluctance to see in the classi- 
cal syllabary a key to the Cypro-Minoan script 
and, a fortiori, to the scripts of the Aegean is 
justified by the non-existence of a syllabic 
palaeography. Deecke’s famous table of signs 
in S.G.D.I. is based, not on a chronological, but 
on a geographical basis. 

+ A.J.A. xxx (1926), pp. 249 ff.; P. Roussel, 
R.E.G. xxxix (1926), p. 285; M. N. Tod, /.H.S. 
xlvii (1927), p. 213; S.E.G. vi (1932), 838-40; 
H. Kasten, Burs. Jahresb. cclxi (1938), p. 136. 
Cf. also Arch. Pap. xiii. 1 (1938), p. 15"; J.E.A. 
XXVi (1940), p. 615. 

5 This text of the two inscriptions on the bowl 
I give from my own reading of the editors’ 
photographs, A./.A., l.c., pp. 250-1. The editors 
are at fault in ascribing the lacuna to the ‘outer’ 
inscription, and in reading Sexarn¢dpos instead of 
dnxarnddpos in the ‘inner’. 


— 
4 
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And on the inside it is repeated thus: 

Nopdne rit ev 7[6t Ovnoaydpas Provviov KOYPEY2 6 dnxarnddpos ry 
Of the sherds, thirteen have portions of what is essentially the above inscription.' 
For the rest, the editors claim that six are distinct ;? and nine they find to be syllabic.’ 
These last were studied by Professor Kent, who concluded, after repeatedly extracting 
the names Onesagoras and Philounios, that no less than seven of them deal with the 
same inscription as the bowl. This group of texts, syllabic and alphabetic alike, the 
editors argue, are therefore contemporaneous; and it merely remains to date them. 
Here Mrs. Dohan hastens to the rescue. On the strength of some cursive letter-forms 
and in particular the mu, together with the confusion of epsilon and eta, she proceeds 
to date the alphabetic documents to the middle of the first century B.c. And on this 
slender foundation rests the whole case for the survival of the syllabary into the 
Roman period. 

There can be no quarrel with the contention that alphabet and syllabary are in 
these documents contemporaneous, although Professor Kent’s rendering of the latter 
is in nearly every case questionable.* Indeed, one of the Philadelphia sherds, by juxta- 
posing them, effectively silences all argument: beneath the syllabic signs the tops of 
four alphabetic letters appear, cut like the signs above them into the wet clay; and 
from these [’Ovnoaydpas PiAov|piov can be restored with confidence.’ But the second 
premiss is, I believe, untenable. Dating by letter-forms without the support of 
comparative material, geographically and chronologically of the same general context, 
is a precarious game; and it is especially so with ceramic inscriptions. Such, however, 
is not our case here, pace Mrs. Dohan: Alexandria can show a well-known series of 
third-century urns inscribed in cursive characters ;® and Cyprus itself possessed, 
throughout much of this same century, a similar style of lettering, particularly com- 
mon (it would seem) on the Central Plain, found alike on pottery, metal, and stone, 
and used especially in religious and funerary inscriptions.” As for the confusion of 
epsilon with eta, and for that matter of omikron with omega, this, I take it, was simply 


further instance of a ligatured inscription among 
the unpublished texts. 

4 For Nos. 5 and 6 of his ‘syllabic’ inscriptions 
I refer to the preceding note. No. 7 is too worm 
for a photograph to be fully legible. No. 8 is 
correctly rendered ®Awviv. For the rest we 


1 These thirteen fragments, illustrated on 
Pp. 253, are poorly rendered on pp. 250, 251. Many 
broken letters are disregarded. For example, 
No. 5 should read ’Ovnoay|[dpas] and not ’Ovnaa- 
[yopas]. in No. 4, for read ayalé 
xe]; in No. 17, for ’Ovnolaydpas} read 


[ydpas]; in No. 18, for read 
ayabé 

2 These are Nos. 3, 10, 11, 13, 14, and 19, The 
last we shall find to be a date. In Nos. 3 and 14 
we may recognize an invocation to the Nymph 
as 

3 But of the nine, two are not syllabic. No. 5 
is a date. Of No. 6 Professor Kent says, ‘one line 
of six characters, that at the left fragmentary’. 
He finds that the O is ‘the ordinary Greek letter’ 
and proceeds to read: 

SA: ne: o- ki: ro- to: = 

- Ovnoalyopas - 
The inscription is in fact alphabetic, with upszlon 
and kappa, omtikron, and upsilon written in liga- 
ture. The correct reading is - ®Aov|yiov Koup| evs 


(rather than the - ]8pov xovp{evs which I pre- 
viously offered). I may add that there is a 


should read: in No. 3, not ®iAwvilov] but o}rpo- 
di[(y)ye; in No. 4, not (sic) 
but ’O]vadydpa[s; in No. 9, not °O< va>vn/ cayopas 


but ’Ovad[ydpas. Of 26 signs—I exclude those of 


No. 7—no less than 14 are misinterpreted. 

5 p. 257, no. 1. The presence of these frag- 
mentary letters is noted by Mrs. Dohan. 

6 Cf. inter alios, Néroutsos, R.A. ix (1887), 
pp. 290 ff.; Pagenstecher, A.J.A. xiii (1909); 
pp. 387 ff. For the dating, Pomtow, B. ph. Woch. 
1910, col. 1087 ff. 

7 Arch. Pap. xiii. 1 (1938), p. 15, n. 1. A bronze 
ring, recently discovered at Curium by Dr. B. H. 
Hill, carries an inscription in cursive letters of (I 
think) the late third century B.c. The style 
occurs, though perhaps less freely, in both the 
second and first centuries. Of frequent occur 
rence in a private or religious context, it is 
virtually unknown in public documents. 
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due to the fact that in the syllabary one sign did duty in each case for both the long 
and the short vowel. That the potters whom Onesagoras employed were familiar 
with the syllabary we have already seen. Finally, in the two sherds in which the 
lettering is not cursive it is typically early Hellenistic—alpha and sigma, I think, 
decisively so.’ These various considerations claim the Philadelphia inscriptions, not 
for the first, but for the third century B.c. 

Clearly, then, the syllabary, with a tenacity which is characteristic, survived, not 
indeed into Roman, but into early Hellenistic times—there to be employed in the 
dedications of Onesagoras. It is possible, even without leaving the published sherds, 
to suggest through this connexion a more exact date for the survival. The editors did 
not avail themselves of this opportunity. Of their ‘syllabic’ fragments the first is 
manifestly to be read L? (€ros) 8’; of the alphabetic, the nineteenth as certainly rod e’ 
kat x’ L; the seventeenth very probably [®.Aovr]i[o]v L 8’.3 Of these, two are directly 
connected with Onesagoras. With the exception of the two civic eras known to us, 
those of Lapethus and Citium,* dating in Ptolemaic Cyprus is, so far as I am aware, 
exclusively regnal. Moreover, in the few instances of these eras which we have, their 
character is expressly stated. The twenty-fifth,’ second, and fourth years, since there 
was no twenty-fifth year of Soter’s reign, should in these circumstances refer either to 
Philadelphus and Euergetes or to Euergetes and Philopator, and should correspond 
either to 261/o, 246/5, 244/3 or to 223/2, 221/0, 219/18 B.c. respectively. Perhaps the 


closeness of the later dates may tell in their favour ; but it is clear that further evidence | 


is needed. 

In 1932 the Cyprus Museum was presented by a Captain Timins of Nicosia with 
five inscribed sherds of a type similar to the above. Of these one carries both an 
alphabetic and a syllabic inscription ; another the names ’Ovnaa[ydpas] and ®iAov/[viov). 
No information concerning their provenance was given. However, in 1939 Mr. George 
Anastasiou, a senior attendant of the Cyprus Museum, was generously advised by a 


™ Sigma with widely angled hastae, alpha with 
unbroken cross-bar are characteristic of the third 
century: they are not found after the first two 
decades of the second. 

2 The sign L = ros is used in Cyprus to the 
exclusion of all others throughout the Ptolemaic 
and Roman periods. It has been thought to be 
of Egyptian origin. The earliest instance cited 
by Avi-Yonah, Abbreviations in Greek Inscrip- 
tions, p. 114, is Cypriot but wrongly ascribed to 
the year 299 B.C.: an inscription of Old Paphos, 
dated to the 24th year of—I believe—Euergetes I. 
It should be noted that at Kafizin the horizontal 
stroke is curved downwards and backwards; and 
this may militate against the theory that L is in 
origin a truncated epsilon. 

3 A.].A.: rund? On the photograph I see no 
convincing trace of tau. 

* A Phoenician inscription from Idalium, 
C. I. Sem. 93: Cooke N. Sem. Inscr. 27, is dated 
by the 31st year of Philadelphus and the 57th of 
Citium. An interesting statue-base now in the 
Cyprus Museum, Colonna-Ceccaldi, R.A. xxvii 
(1874), p. 89: E. Sittig, Kvmpou 7/25 Feb. 
1914, was excavated at Idalium and yet is dated 
by the 47th year «is Kirieis dyovow. The spread 
of Phoenician influence from Citium across 
central Cyprus to the north coast at Lapethus 


was checked temporarily by Alexander after 
Issus, and much more radically by Soter in and 
immediately after 312 B.C. The institution of 
eras by Citium in 311-310 and by Lapethus in 
307 B.C. is generally connected with this emanci- 
pation of these cities from Semitic despotism. 
But Pumiathon, the last king of Citium, was 
executed in 312 B.C., while at Lapethus an even 
greater interval elapsed before the era began. 
Both cities, in short, were somewhat tardy in 
celebrating their freedom; and this, together 
with the fact that in each Phoenician cults were 
maintained, Phoenicians continued to hold civic 
office, and Phoenician remained an official 
language, suggests that the explanation is in- 
adequate. Idalium, we may note, is prepared to 
commemorate her subordination to Citium 47 
and (as we shall see) even go years after the dis- 
solution of the dominion of that city. 

5 Dating at Kafizin in general follows the 
normal Cypriot usage. There is, however, one 
notable anomaly. Where two figures occur in a 
date, the larger is invariably preceded by the 
smaller, thus inverting the order which obtains 
elsewhere in Hellenistic Cyprus. Out of fifteen 
instances I find one exception only—and that in 
a Seleucid document, 0.G./. 257. 
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Mr. Michael H. Kattis of Athienou, a retired rupBwpdyos of some notoriety, to investi- 
gate the hill Kafizin, some seven miles due north of Dhali, site of the ancient Idalium, 
and four miles south-east of Nicosia. The slopes of this hill were found to be littered 
with sherds, inscribed and uninscribed. In the course of two days’ digging conducted 
by the Museum in August 1939, 134 inscribed sherds were collected. This figure was 
increased by surface finds, made, particularly after rains, during the subsequent ten 
years. In the summer of 1948 I gave to this new material some three weeks of study, 
of which the outcome was the formal excavation of Kafizin in June and July of 1949 
by Mr. Dikaios, Curator of the Cyprus Museum, and myself.' The archaeological 
aspect of our work will be treated elsewhere by Mr. Dikaios; and I will therefore 
confine myself here to a brief assessment of the 474 inscribed sherds, most of them 
indeed pitifully fragmentary, now in the Cyprus Museum and awaiting publication. 
Since a goodly number of these preserves portions of that same dedication of Onesa- 
goras to the Nymph which the Philadelphia bowl has kept for us intact, the question 
of provenance is finally settled: her sanctuary was not at Tremithus but at Kafizin. 
Many of the fragments have been fitted together; and others, although they do not 
fit, can be ascribed with varying degrees of probability to the same pot. In all, the 
Cyprus Museum now possesses evidence of the dedication to this Nymph of some 310 
inscribed vessels and terra-cotta utensils? An analysis of their inscriptions is not 


without interest: 


Syllabic and alphabetic . 19 
Alphabetic . . 268 


In all three categories Onesagoras or his father or some part of what I may perhaps 
call his formula occurs freely, so that there can be now no hesitation in accepting the 
synchronism of syllabary and alphabet in Onesagoras’ day. It remains to be seen 
whether the fresh evidence can determine when exactly this may have been. I have 
noted eighteen dates among the unpublished inscriptions : 

[L] ya’. 
(2) [L] 3x’. 
(3) rod €’ Kai x’ and [rod] ¢’ L. 
(4) [rod €’ ?xai] x’ L and [70d x’ L and [rod e’? Kat] x’ L. 
(5) [7@ Kas elixdorw féreos and [7H eixood|Tw Féreos]. 
(6} [rod] Kali x’ L].4 
(7) LB’ (thrice). 
(8) LB’ Kai 
' I am grateful to the Trustees of the Craven zeta, therefore, or the syllabic ve. A year ¢x’ 


Fund and to the Leverhulme Foundation for 
their generous support of this venture; and I 
must thank also the Travel Fund of the Univer- 
sity of St. Andrews. Without this help the 
excavation could never have taken place. 

2 The finds of 1949 still await the expert 
attention of the Cyprus Museum staff. I do not, 
however, think that this figure of 310 separate 
inscriptions can be appreciably reduced. 

3 On a fragment of an amphora which is very 
much perished. After kappa, however, an uncut 
space, which indicates the end of the inscription 
and, accordingly, a date. Before kappa, a hori- 
zontal stroke on a level with the top of the letter: 
since epsilon here is cursive, gamma seems 
inevitable. 

¢ This date is puzzling. On the sherd I : either 


cannot, however, fall within the reign of Euer- 
getes; while .’ would be widely separated from 
the other dates. If, on the other hand, we have 
here ve, we must suppose that it is substituted 
for its phonetic equivalent digamma, precisely 
as the sign se is written for sigma in an inscrip- 
tion from the neighbouring Golgoi: Myres, 
Handbook of the Cesnola Collection, No. 1897. If 
this be the case, the year 26 will refer to the few 
months between 18 October 222 B.c. and the 
death of Euergetes early in February of the 
following year. 

5 xai 9’, though cramped and poorly written, 
can be read with confidence. For kappa the 
potter may have written chi; but the confusion 
of these two letters is characteristic of Kafizin. 
Cf. below, p. 101, pn. 5. 
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(9) L 8’. 


(10) [rerd]pran 

(rz) [L] €’? 

(12) possibly also - -] rod a’ [L]. 

If these regnal years refer to the reigns of Euergetes and Philopator, the whole series 
will fall between October 225 and October 217.' That this, although perhaps surprising, 
is in fact the case is proved by No. 8 above. Here the potter has followed his normal 
practice in giving the regnal year alone; and then struck (at last) by its inadequacy, 
he has inserted, partly above the line and while the clay was still wet, cai 9’. The 
year go of the era of Citium, which the position of Kafizin permits us to use with 
confidence, corresponds to 221/20 B.c.; and the second year of Philopator ran from 
17 October 221 to 16 October 220 B.c. Despite the omission of any mention of Citium 
and the absence of the definite article before «ai 9’, there can, I think, be little room 
for doubt about this synchronism. No. 9 accordingly comes two years later, and 
219/18 B.C. is thus notable as the latest date as yet known to us in the history of the 
Cypriot Syllabary. 

There are certain points in this connexion which call for emphasis. The syllabary, 
although rarer in these documents than the alphabet, is intelligently used, and has 
by no means sunk to the repetition of formulae. It is, furthermore, exclusively the 
vehicle of the Arcado-Cypriot dialect. This dialect, finally, is presented with a free- 
dom from contamination which is remarkable. Thus, on six fragments of an amphora, 
beneath an alphabetic text which is distinct and shorter, we read: 


--7@ Kas elixdotw féreos "Ovadydpas [Dirwviv? iepedrs?] ras Niuvdas (sic) 
emi THt oTpogt(y)yt 6 Ka’ aida - - 

In this brief but important inscription we may note in particular the retention of 
digamma, the omission of sigma between two vowels,? such forms as aiAos = dAdos, 
Ka’ (kds) = Kal, dvd = avd.3 This, clearly, is a living dialect, almost uncorrupted, 
spoken by these potters and, doubtless, by Onesagoras also. Indeed, it is the xowy 
of the alphabetic inscriptions which shows the clearer traces of contamination, in 
particular in its vocabulary ;* while the spelling is deeply influenced by the syllabary.s 
It is evident that the dialect and the syllabary, which is its counterpart, still played 
in the last decades of the third century a prominent role in the daily life of Idalium— 
and it may well be of other places in central Cyprus. The xow7 and the alphabet were 
reserved, doubtless, for more official occasions, having still a somewhat alien and 
imperial connotation.® As such, it may be that the preference shown them by 
Onesagoras is not without significance. 


occur repeatedly and are well established: Y, }”, 
DA = 70; = mi; K = mu; >| = 


nt. Kafizin demonstrates that the syllabary, even 


? Or, allowing for a possible L x’, at the earliest 
228 B.C. 
2 Cf. Meister, Gr. Dial. ii, p. 250: the lost 


sigma was doubtless represented in pronuncia- 
tion by an aspirate. It is of interest to note that 
the famous Tablet of Idalium, S.G.D.JI. 60, 
although some two and a half centuries earlier, 
preserves this sigma. Being a public document, 
it shows a greater concern with etymology than 
with pronunciation. 

3 For aidos cf. S.G.D.1. 60'*. Elsewhere in 
thes¢ inscriptions I note: the presence of the 
defijite article with a patronymic, as in 6 
DPircpviv: emi orpddu(y)ye for the év 
of the xow7 : the formula i(v) I would 
add that the syllabary of Kafizin is remarkable 
for its numerous unique forms. The following 


in its final phase, had not become static, and 
emphasizes the need for a syllabic palaeography. 

* Thus invariably for roéro. 

5 Thus epsilon and eta, omikron and omega are 
used indiscriminately. I note also omikron for 
omtkron upsilon, kappa for chi, theta for tau; the 
omission of a nasal before xz; the failure to 
render a double consonant. Jota occurs freely 
in place of epsilon, once in place of epsilon iota. 

© From early Hellenistic Idalium two inscrip- 
tions only are known. Both are alphabetic and 
both are in some measure public documents: 
R.A. xxvii (1874), p. 89, No. 1, a large block 
which carried an ex-voto to Apollo of Amyclae; 
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We must now ask ourselves who this man was. Of twenty-one dated inscriptions, 
eleven expressly mention either him or his father; three more almost certainly con- 
cern him ; several others may very well do so. To the whole corpus of about 310 texts 
something like this same proportion applies. The great bulk of the Kafizin inscrip- 
tions belong, therefore, to the short period of seven or eight years, when Onesagoras 
interested himself in the cult of the Nymph. Not one text can be placed with certainty 
either earlier or later'—a remarkable concentration which cannot be without signi- 
ficance ; and this we may perhaps best look for in the position which Onesagoras held. 
In the published inscriptions Onesagoras has been described as KOYPEY and Sexarn- 
ddpos, but the meaning of these terms is very much debated. To the editors both 
are priestly titles, connected with the cult; and the former they explain by the 
Phoenician institution of the temple-barber. To the two published occurrences of the 
word KOYPEY2 we can now add sixteen ; and it is noteworthy that KOYPEYS always 
follows immediately upon the patronymic, is never accompanied by the definite 
article, and shows no uncertainty in its spelling—save in the syllabary, where we find 
seemingly KOPOY2. These considerations tell strongly in favour of an ethnic or deme- 
name.” But, if ethnic, it cannot safely be connected with the city of Curium on the 
south coast towards Paphos, since the ethnic of Curium is Kovpieds and, on coins, 
Kuptevs. I take it, then, that by Koupeds the civic status of Onesagoras in Idalium is 
specified ; but beyond this I would not care to go. It is, in any case, clear that he was 
a Cypriot, since no name could be more typical than his.* Philounios, however,; we do 
not meet again. With dexarypdpos, we are better served by the new inscriptions. The 
word, I take it, signifies a ‘receiver of tithes’,* and we find: 

(x) -- Avdpo]KAod Sexareddpos |[Vdpro]v |[Kai dA]Aa zoAAd.5 

(2) - - Avd|poxAod Bdprov | kai dAAa ? 

(3) -- Koup]eds 6 8nx[arnddopos - - JAHC Avipoxdod oikov te Kai adda zroAAa 


xaptora |. 


(4) -- Ovnoalydpas|| DiAov[viov]| Avdpo[KAod | Se]xarn[ depos - - 
(5) -- Ovnoaydpas DiAoluviou Koupeds AvdpoxdAod oi| Kou 6 Sexarnddpos? - - 
(6) -- Koupe]ds am’ 6 [Sexarnddpos - - 


R.A. xxvii, p. 89, No. 2, a record of the dedica- 
tion of an Arsinoeion. From the more official 
atmosphere of Old Paphos not a single syllabic 
inscription of the Hellenistic period is forth- 
coming. Indeed, it is doubtful if the syllabary sur- 
vived into the third century in certain of the larger 
coastal cities. The fact that some sixteen alpha- 
betic texts can be ascribed to the fourth century is 
proof that the alphabet was becoming fashionable 
long before it had the sanction of the conqueror. 

1 There is no reason to suspect that any of the 
21 ‘black-slip’ vessels dedicated to 
are earlier than Onesagoras: none is dated, but 
on six of them his name occurs. 

2 Roussel, l.c., p. 285, suggested diffidently 
that KOYPEYZ stands for KOYPIEYZ. In this he 
is followed by Kasten. And Dr. Tod writes 
that he believes (as does Sir John Beazley) 
Kovupevs to be either ethnic or deme-name. In 
this connexion it is noteworthy that in the dedica- 
tion from Idalium cited in n. 6, p. 101, we find a 
Mvacéas Aynros METEIPAZ; while in S.G.D.I. 
607! a property in the territory of this city is 
described as belonging to 6 Appaves. 
Both Mereipas and Appyavevs are otherwise un- 


known, and are presumably deme-names, de- 
rived perhaps from villages within the city 
territory. The syllabic spelling KOPOY2Z is 
attested by one inscription only: - ’Ovad]}ydpas 
KOPOYE dexalra|ddpos -. 

3 Names formed from the root ovyo are 
characteristically Cypriot, while -ayopas is the 
commonest termination in the prosopographia of 
the island. It is significant that the name 
Onesagoras occurs twice in the Idalium Tablet, 
S.G.D.I. 60: as the father of the eponymous 
magistrate and again as the father of a land- 
owner. (Cf. further the Assyrian lists of the 
seventh century, for one Onesagoras, king of 
Lidir-Ledrae.) In the third century we meet it 
twice in the neighbouring Chytroi: Myres and 
Richter, Cyprus Museum Catalogue, 5142; 
Richter, Ath. Mitt. ix (1884), p. 135, no. 1. It is 
clearly typical of the central Mesoria. 

4 Aexarnddpos, the tithe-receiving, known as a 
title of Apollo, is found here only as a noun. 

5 Two constructions are confused in this in- 
scription, mdpej being substituted ungram- 
matically for €ué. We find elsewhere: €yo 
(sic) xai zro[AAd -. 
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I assume that all these concern Onesagoras. In what sense, then, is one who, in the 
published inscriptions, is simply 6 dexarnddpos now the dexarnddpos of Androcles (or 
Androclos) ?! And who may this Androcles have been? The name, while not found 
in the papyri of Hellenistic Egypt, is well known to Cyprus from that last dynast of 
Amathus who in 313 B.c. dedicated at Delos a crown of gold.? Absence of patronymic, 
ethnic, and position make it clear that here was a person of distinction; and we 
may conjecture that he was either the oixovduos of Cyprus, an official responsible to 
the dtocxnryjs of Alexandria for the revenues of the island, or else—and this may seem 
more likely—a native of wealth who, having purchased the contract for certain 
taxes,* has in Onesagoras either a sub-contractor or an agent for their collection. The 
second would seem the better alternative, since there is a certain subservience in 
Onesagoras’ tone,> and from Nos. 5 and 6 above it would seem that some dedications 
were made from Androcles’ estate. The source of others is similarly specified : 

(1) - rod - - 

(2) amo tot mpoovmapyxovtos Sexatiopol 

(3) - amo 

(4) - rot Sexariopod - - 


(5) - Dirovviov 6 Se|KaTepdpos amo Told - - Sexariopod - 


All this is appropriate enough: the tithe-collector fulfilling his ex-voto out of his tithe 
of the crop (dexatvopds’?) when his assessment has been disputed (dudioPnrovpevor) 
and is vindicated by the arbitrator (S:ac@n77s occurs for SvarrnrHs) ; or, again, when 
the return exceeds his estimate. An interesting fragment may give a glimpse of 
Onesagoras’ opponents in some such arbitration: their ex-voto, made they tell us 
before their harvesting began, we can perhaps restore: 
|[Sexarvopov - 
Once only is the nature of a crop specified, when on a syllabic sherd we read: 

- - ad’ (sic) adawpet Kas TH oTépparos [- - 
We may be sure, however, that, as in Egypt and throughout her empire, every kind of 
produce was heavily and elaborately taxed. The fiscal arrangements which the Tel- 
messus decree? permit us to reconstruct in part for that Lycian city in the third 


century B.C. were without doubt closely paralleled in Cyprus—the more so since this 
island ranked fiscally and economically rather with the Anatolian dependencies, 


’ The name occurs but once in a case other 
than the genitive, and there its termination is 
uncertain. If we are correct in restoring Avépo- 


On the farming of certain taxes in Syria and 
Palestine cf.,C. Préaux, L’Economie royale des 
Lagides, p. 420. According to Josephus, A./. 13. 
xAy[v—lambda is followed by part of an upright 169, the richest men of Syria assembled in 
—AvipoxdAotd (Avdpoxdéov) will stand for Avdpo- Alexandria as candidates for the contracts of 
their province. 


* 16. uh. 298. 

3. In a Zenon papyrus, P.S.J. 505: rod éx 
oixovoyov, an official not mentioned in 
the epigraphy of the island. Oixovoyo are to 
be found in the various Egyptian dominions, 
subordinate in rank to the local military com- 
mander, but answerable either to the d:ocxnrjs of 
Alexandria or, as in Syria, to a local dcocnnrjs. 
In the second and first centuries B.C. the functions 
of the oixovduos in Cyprus were assumed by the 
oTparnyos. 

* For such contractors at Cos cf. Rostovtzeff, 
Hellenistic World, p. 241; in Judaea, ibid., p. 349. 


5 In an interesting but mutilated inscription 
we have: édo0fev dyamfoa AvdpoxAy[v - -] 
yopat Dirovviov - -. 

© Cf. in S.G.D.I. 605 of Idalium a gift of lands 
€x Tat foixun T@ Bacrr€ros. 

7 Aexariopos, in the sense of tithe or payment 
of tithe, is dmaé Aeyduevov. The word is cited 
once only by L.S.°, from a late author and with 
the meaning ‘formation of decuriae’. 

8 Here the syllabic signs, transliterated, give: 
a. po. ta. ila. pa. i|re. 1. etc. The alternative, amd 
vat, is no more helpful. 


9 0.G.I.S. 55. 
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Caria, Lycia, Cilicia, than with the Semitic.’ How far the authority of Onesagoras 
extended we do not know; but there is a series of inscriptions, as interesting as they 
are mutilated, which seemingly indicate contributions to the Nymph out of the 
taxation of certain cities. Tolerably convincing are: Amo rijs LoAlias dopas?] and 
[Amo XoAials dopas?], much less satisfactory [Amo] ris dop]as? and 
[et]ui rés Xv[rpias dopads?]. The ethnic Tayd(c)ows, however, indubitably occurs ;? 
and we may have mention both of Idalium’ and—far more intriguing—of the myster- 
ious Ledrae: the letters TOYAEAPIOY are legible, but their context is uncertain.‘ 
None of these instances, admittedly, can be directly connected with Onesagoras ; but 
his impact upon the sanctuary is so dominant as to suggest that he was interested in 
the tithes of Lapethus and of the central and western Mesoria. 

We may now return to our original question: why this heavy concentration of 
inscriptions in so few years, followed and preceded by so little? Two small sculptures 
of the fifth century and an archaic sherd are all we have to prove an earlier occupation 
of the site. One or two syllabic inscriptions, which are as yet unintelligible to me, may 
precede Onesagoras. But that is all. For some reason which is lost to us—Professor 
H. J. Rose has suggested to me that he may have been vuyddAnmwros—Onesagoras 
looked with especial favour upon the cult of the Nymph. No other sanctuary of this 
goddess is known in all Cyprus; and so, during these few years of his power and 
affluence, his goodwill was lavished upon the Nymph év rau orpddiyy:.5 Several 
ingenious interpretations have been offered for this phrase, but they are not con- 
vincing. 2'tpodvy£, which properly signifies ‘pivot’ or ‘axle’ or ‘turning-point’, has 
variously been taken to mean ‘whirlpool’ or ‘eddy’ ;° ‘whirlwind’ or ‘dust-devil’ ;7 the 
(hinges of the) city gate, at which a worship of the Nymph is sometimes found.’ 
Others, while rejecting these conjectures, have refrained from adding to them.? Now 
otpoduyé is found once, in a scholion to Iliad 13. 443, as a variant of orépOvyé, which 
means ‘point’ or ‘spike’, a ‘tyne of an antler’, a ‘tusk of a boar’, a ‘tongue of land’. 
One glance at Kafizin, rising like a pyramid from the plain, is sufficient to show that, 


republic. The two inscriptions cited above in 
n. 6, p. 101, do not prove that Idalium enjoyed 
full civic status; while the fact that the era of 
Citium is twice employed may denote sub- 
ordination. But the present inscriptions show 
no trace of this Semitic influence. 


1 Following Heichelheim, Professor Rostovt- 
zeff argues, Hellenistic World, p. 332, that Cyprus, 
as a province where ‘city life was undeveloped’, 
was very probably treated in a manner similar 
to ‘those provinces whose cities developed on 
Oriental lines’. I prefer to group Cyprus with 


Lycia and Cilicia rather than with the Semitic 
dependencies. My reasons for so doing I shall 
detail elsewhere. 

2 That Tamassus was at this date a més in 
the full sense is proved by its mention in the 
Delphic catalogue of theorodokoi: B.C.H. xlv 
(1921), p. 4, col. i. This ethnic also occurs in a 
syllabic inscription, as yet unpublished, of (I 
think) the early third century. A. H. M. Jones, 
Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces, p. 374, 
observes that there is not sufficient evidence to 
determine the status of Tamassus under the 
Ptolemies: this evidence is now available. 

3 On a sherd JIAAAIA[, perhaps to be re- 
stored rijs] dopas?]. For the un- 
usual form of the ethnic, cf. S.G.D.J. 60% 7°, 
Throughout the entire fourth century Idalium 
was subject to Citium; and it is argued by 
A. H. M. Jones, op. cit., p. 372, that at the outset 
of the Ptolemaic period it was so thoroughly 
semitized as to be an integral part of the Citian 


+ Lidir is mentioned in the Assyrian lists of 
the seventh century B.C.; a bishop of Ledrae is 
found in the fourth century of our era. It is 
assumed that both refer to the same place, and 
that this is the precursor of the modern Nicosia 
(Leucosia). If this be so, Ledrae is lost to view 
for a thousand years. 

5 A close parallel is offered by the cave at Vari, 
A.].A. vii (1903), p. 263, transformed into a 
sanctuary of the Nymph by a faithful devotee, 
Archidemus. 

© E. H. Dohan, A./.A., l.c., p. 252: ‘an eddying 
pool in the foothills of Tremithus, fit abode for 
a nymph’. This view is quoted by S.E.G. and by 
H. Herter in R.E. xvii (1936), col. 1,534. 

7 Such as may be seen on many summer days 
in the Mesoria: so H. Herter, R.E. xvii (1936), 
col. 1538. 

8 Zingerle ad S.E.G. and H. Herter, R.E. xvii 
(1936), col. 1,545, citing from Hesychius éyavAa' 
ai vipat. 9 So L.S.9, s.v. orpdduyé. 
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while it must in all ages have been totally devoid of any natural source of water, no 
description could be more apt than ‘spike’ or ‘tusk’. This interpretation receives some 
support from the new inscriptions, among which we find orpéduyé indeed the common 
form, but ordpd¢ryé five times and ordphtyé twice.'! Lrdpbvyé, it would seem, is found in 
the ancient island dialect in the forms ozpdduy£, ordpdiyé, ordpOyé ; and its use as a 
synonym for a pointed hill is appropriate enough. Under the hard cap of this pointed 
hill natural caverns have been formed by the erosion of the softer soil. One at least of 
these was fashioned in antiquity into a grotto for the worship of the Nymph upon the 
Hill. It faces west; and in and below it was found the vast bulk of these sherds; its 
floor was extended by means of a retaining wall; where open to the sky, post-holes 
indicate that it was roofed. To its front we may suppose that a rough altar stood, but 
of this no trace remains. Within, around the cave itself, there ran a low shelf for the 
reception of offerings. A rustic sanctuary, clearly, in keeping with the character of 
the goddess ; and here, as elsewhere, maintained by individual rather than civic piety. 
But the folk who worshipped here, as we have seen, were no mere peasants living in 
the surrounding fields. Whoever Onesagoras may have been, the various potters 
whose names we have, who were themselves the authors of several of these dedications, 
were, I take it, citizens of Idaliumn, in whose territory Kafizin doubtless came.? In 
keeping with this is the fact that the offerings, although simple, are very far from 
being crude. The pottery for the most part is without ornament, but technically is 
admirable. As in the well-known cave of the Nymph on Mount Parnes,} offerings 
consisted in great measure of clay vessels—bow/ls, dishes, amphorae, hydriae, lagynoi, 
kalikes—together with various utensils and some remarkable composite candelabra. 
That the Nymph was beneficent we know from the epithet éx7jxoos* with which she is 
twice addressed. That she possessed the powers of healing is suggested by fragmentary 
plaques, representing seemingly the potter’s wheel, with portions of the body—the 
feet, the male organs—moulded upon them. Her worship, finally, was brought into 
alinement with the imperial cult of the House of Ptolemy by the addition of the title 
AdeAdgy, : this is freely employed, must be connected with the celebrated sister, Arsinoe 
Philadelphus, and can hardly precede her deification on her death in 270 B.c.5 It 
recalls the Apowdn DiradéAdax Narads of the neighbouring Chytri;® reminds us that 
Idalium possessed an Arsinoeion, and is in keeping with the widespread devotion to 
this queen which Cyprus manifested.? 

I was privileged to have a long discussion with Mr. Kattis on the subject of his 
excavations at Kafizin. I found him reminiscent and informative and, where I was 
able to verify his claims, tolerably veracious. With three partners, now retired or 
defunct, he commenced his nocturnal researches between 1916 and 1918 ; and pursued 
these at irregular intervals. throughout the twenty years which followed. Mr. Kattis 
was by no means the first nor, indeed, the most serious depredator. Already in early 
Roman times Kafizin had become the haunt of shepherds: their fires stain the floors ; 
their broken lamps and cooking-vessels, all uninscribed, were gathered by us in 
sackfuls ; the dung of their beasts, mingled with blown sand, packed the interiors to 
the roof. They even cut, above and to one side of the Nymph’s own cave, a great 
the epithet of a nymph it is rare. But cf. S.E.G. 
ii, 692; B.C.H. xxi, p. 136, No. 26; Weinreich, 
Ath. Mitt. xxxvii, pp. 16 f. 


so. to. ro. TI. KI = ordp0y)ye? and arép)- 
&yye: neither instance, therefore, can be con- 
sidered certain. 


2 The ruins of the ancient Chytri lie some 9 
miles to the north-north-east, those of Tamassus 
twelve to the west-south-west. Idalium, there- 
fore, if we exclude Ledrae, is the nearest city. 

3 *Edny. Apx. 1905, pp. 99 ff.; 1906, pp. 86 ff. 

It occurs twice at Kafizin: 


5 On this date, W. W. Tarn, Cl. Rev. xl (1926), 
p. 86. 

© J. L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola Collec- 
tion, No. 1900. 

7 Arch. Pap. xiii. 1 (1938), pp. 28 ff.; Hill, 
History of Cyprus, pp. 184 f. 
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cistern for the storage of grain or perhaps of the rains that ran from the small, hard 
cap of the hill. There is a suggestion that this occupation persisted into the Constan- 
tinian period. There can be regret, therefore, but no surprise at the mutilated con- 
dition of our finds. In these circumstances it is clear that Mr. Kattis’s claim to have 
discovered eighty complete vessels can very safely be reduced to—shall we say— 
eighty fragments. But of these some were unquestionably of importance.' His fancy, 
he assures me, was particularly taken by three terra-cotta slabs with long inscriptions 
in the syllabary—and we have now six scraps of just such a slab.” It is thus certain 
that he unearthed much of value; and we may hope that these treasures, now lost 


and doubtless widely scattered, will some day be at the disposal of scholarship. 
T. B. MITFORD 
THE UNIVERSITY OF 
St. ANDREWS 


™ Mr. Kattis spoke of ‘bearded faces’ on five of sold to a German tourist. Some pieces were 
his vessels. This detail cannot have been the smuggled from Cyprus by a Lefkara lace- 
product of his imagination, since the existence of | merchant who is now dead ; and from him, I have 
such faces—portraying presumably the votary— no doubt, the Philadelphia Museum purchased 
was established only after excavation. their acquisitions. Others, again, were sold 

2 I need hardly add that Mr. Kattis disposed _ locally, in Tricomo and Larnaca; but of these, 
of his finds to his profit. One plaque, he tells me, beyond the assertion that some have made their 
with ‘five lines of writing in the syllabary’, he way to France, there is now no trace. 


COLLATIONS OF PLATONIS W 


IN C.Q. xliii (1949), p. 126, Messrs. Klos and Minio-Paluello write : ‘Burnet’s and Robin’s 
collations of W . . . differ for the text of the Phaedo in about 130 readings of a more 
than orthographical interest. A new inspection of the manuscript has shown that 
Robin very often corrected Burnet, but added some twenty mistakes.’ As this may 
give a false impression of Burnet as a collator, it will be well to recall Burnet’s own 
statement in C.Q. xiv (1920), p. 132: ‘He [Wilamowitz] says (p. 333, n. 1) that my 
collations of W are inadequate, and have been shown to be so by Schoene for the 
Symposium, and by Hensel for the Theaetetus and Politicus. As he refers his readers 
to my Prefaces (p. 332, n. 3), he has presumably read them, and ought to have known 
that I never collated W at all or even saw it.’ 
W. L. LoRIMER. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE: 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 
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A NEW DATE FOR THE BATTLE OF ANDROS? 
A DISCUSSION 


I. THE present paper was read as one of ‘Three Notes of Doubt and One of Despair’ at 
the Oxford Philological Society in June 1948. Generally speaking, there is nothing to 
be said in favour of publishing an article on a text one is admittedly unable to under- 
stand. But in this case it has seemed advisable to start a discussion. I am therefore 
grateful to my friend P. Fraser for having consented to communicate his thoughts on 
the matter in an appendix to my note. We both hope that other scholars will be able 
to provide the satisfactory solution that has escaped us. Meanwhile we thank 
P. Maas, C. H. Roberts, and H. M. Last for their great help. 


II. About 265 B.c. Egypt and Carthage ruled the Mediterranean. Sixty years 
later their sea-power was reduced to insignificance. Taken in its ultimate conse- 
quences, the change meant that Rome was free to march west and east and to lay the 
foundations of what it has become fashionable to call Western Civilization. We know 
that Carthage lost her sea-power in the First Punic War. Hannibal had to attack 
Rome by land—and failed. We do not know, to speak properly, when Egypt lost her 
sea-power. Three battles must have to do with this change: the battles of Cos, Andros, 
and Ephesos. But neither their absolute nor their relative dates are known; and 
almost every other detail is missing. Any effort to recover this lost chapter of Hellen- 
istic history is also a contribution to Roman history, dvros yap évds Epyou Kai Jeduaros 
€vos TOU avpTravTos, Od ypddew 


III. Modern studies on the battle of Andros, if collected, would easily make a 
volume.‘ Ancient evidence, until recently, has been represented by two short pas- 
sages : 


1. Trog. Prol. 27 ‘Ut Ptolomaeus Adaeum denuo captum interfecerit et Antigonus 
Andro proelio navali Oprona vicerit.’ 


2. Plut. Pel. 2 Avriyovos 6 yépwv ore vavpayeiv trepi Avdpov eueAdev, Twos ws 
at TMV TroAELiwv vies elev, Ewe adrov, mpos ; 


The same saying of (2) is repeated in Plutarch, De se tpso laudando 5458 and 
Apophth. regum 183 C, but the battle is Cos and Antigonos is 6 Sevrepos (Antigoncs 
Gonatas). Whom Plutarch meant in (2) by Antigonos 6 yépwy is not prima facie clear. 
It cannot be Antigonos Doson, who died at the age of 42, but it can be either Anti- 
gonos Monophthalmos or Antigonos Gonatas.? 

The king’s answer, even if pronounced at Cos, could not have been referred to 
Andros, if Plutarch had not thought of Andros as a victory for an Antigonos (not 
necessarily identical with the Antigonos of Cos). Thus, as far as Plutarch is concerned, 
all that we can legitimately deduce from him is that presumably either Antigonos 

1 Essential bibliography includes: B. G. diss. Wirzburg, 1930, 66; E. Bikerman, Rev. 
Niebuhr, Kleine Schriften, i. (1828), 297; J. G. Et. Anc. xl (1938), 368. The most recent essay 
Droysen, Gesch. d. Hellenismus, iii (1877), 406; known to me is W. Peremans, (L’ Antiquité Clas- 
G. De Sanctis, Klio, ix (1909), 1; W. W. Tarn, sigue, viii (1939), 401), who restates against 
J.H.S. xxix (1909), 264; id. xxx (1910), 209; Bikerman the views expressed in Rev. Belge de 
W. S. Ferguson, /.H.S. xxx (1910), 189; Tarn, Philol. et d’Hist. xii (1933), 49. 

Antigonos Gonatas (1913), 461; E. Pozzi, ‘Le 2 Euseb. 1. 239 Schéne=112 Karst. Notice 
battaglie di Cos e di Andros’, Memorie Accad. that Avriyovos 6 yépwv in Plut. De fortuna Alex. 
Torino, S. ii, xiii (1913), 319; K. J. Beloch, 1. 9, p. 330£, is almost certainly Gonatas (Tarn, 
Griech. Gesch. iv. 2 (1927), 506; Tarn, C.A.H. vii | Antigonos 251). 

(1928), 862; W. Fellmann, Antigonos Gonatas, 
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Monophthalmos or Antigonos Gonatas won a battle off Andros.! If Antigonos was the 
winner, the mysterious Oprona must be the loser. It was C. Miiller, I think, who first 
suggested that Oprona stands for Sophrona—a man who appears in a fragment of 
Phylarchos as the governor of Ephesos and the lover of a woman in the confidence of 
Queen Laodice.? This Sophron looks like a servant of the Syrian, not of the Egyptian, 
crown. But Oprona had to be an Egyptian admiral, because it was felt that there was 
no evidence that any Antigonos fought at sea against any Seleucid at any time in 
which this battle can reasonably be put. It was therefore concluded that Sophron was 
a Syrian governor of Ephesos who quarrelled with his masters, surrendered Ephesos 
to the Ptolemies, passed to their service, became an admiral, and was defeated at 
Andros.3 The theory is very ingenious, but, until we come to discuss the point, we 
should do well to remember that it is no more than a theory. 

The worst has not yet come. Trogus, if taken chronologically, implies that the 
battle happened during the reign of Antigonos Doson. His notice of Andros appears 
between the death of Ziaelas of Bithynia (c. 230 B.c.) and the death of Antiochos 
Hierax (226). Beloch always thought that Trogus’ authority was enough to date the 
battle in the time of Antigonos Doson. But he was warned many times that Trogus’ 
Prologt cannot be relied upon for strict chronological sequences.* They register the 
death of Jason of Pherae (370) after the battle of Mantinea (362). Obviously Trogus’ 
Prologt would not support the view that the battle was fought under Antigonos 
Monophthalmos, but do not totally discourage the choice of Gonatas. As the yépwy 
of Plutarch makes Doson impossible, we can now part from Trogus with the impres- 
sion that, all considered, Antigonos Gonatas is the least dangerous choice. It suits 
Plutarch best, because his confusion between Cos and Andros would be more difficult 
to explain, if the two battles had been fought by two different kings—and it is the 
only one that can be applied to both Plutarch and Trogus without undue violence. 

To sum up, Plutarch and Trogus taken together suggest that Antigonus Gonatas 
is likely to have won a naval battle near Andros. The admiral of the conquered fleet 
may have been in the Egyptian service and may even have been called Sophron ; but 
the sources do not say that he was in the Egyptian service or that he was called Sophron. 


IV. A new document has now appeared, a papyrus (no. 6) of the new collection 
Papyrt Graecae Haunienses, published by T. Larsen in 1942. The papyrus is entirely 
concerned with Ptolemaic history of the third century B.c. Notwithstanding its very 
poor condition, one perceives a certain chronological order. Lines 11 ff. relate a fact 
almost certainly earlier than 253 B.c. Lines 14 ff. must say something about the expedi- 
tion of Ptolemy III beyond the Euphrates (245 B.c.). Lines 28 ff. deal with Magas, 
the unfortunate brother of Ptolemy IV, and almost certainly allude to his murder in 
the bath (221 B.c.). Any interpretation which disregards the chronological sequence is 
therefore to be received with some suspicion. 


1 The reading Antigonum instead of Anti-  vixny jpiv (Ptolemy II) rijs mpos 


gonus in old editions of Trogus is definitely dis- 
proved by F. Ruehl, ap. Pozzi (quoted in n. 1), 
p. 352, and is not even mentioned in O. Seel’s 
edition (1935). Unfortunately, Ruehl’s statement 
contains some confused notion about the cod. 
Ashburnhamensis, formerly Montepessulanus, 
which prevents us from seeing clearly how the 
reading Antigonum spread. The agreement 
between Plutarch and Trogus makes it certain 
that Antigonos carried the day at Andros. We 
do not know what, if anything, the letter of 
Aristeas meant in 180: ovvérvye yap Kai Kata TH 


Avriyovov vavpaxias. This is admittedly an an- 
noying piece of evidence, but if it is not a mis- 
take, it must refer to a battle different from 
Andros. Beloch, iv. 2. 507 dismisses Aristeas 
with a contempt that betrays some uneasiness. 
For another interpretation, W. Otto, Philologus, 
Ixxxvi (1931), 409. 

2 F.H.G. iii. 710; cf. ibid. i. 339 (fr. 23) and 
F.Gr.H., 81 F 24. 

3 Beloch, iv. 1. 678 n. 2. 

+ De Sanctis, Klio, ix. 1; Tarn, J.H.S. xxix. 
266-7. 
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I shall be concerned only with the first thirteen lines of the papyrus. They are 
separated by a clear interval from ll. 14 ff. As far as I can see, the events told in Il. 10-13 
and those told in Il. 14 ff. are different and without any direct connexion with each other. 

The papyrus has something of a title. In 1. 1 the editor has seen three letters: « 
and o both uncertain, o apparently certain. In 1. 2 we read txAnow Avdpoyayov. Line 3 
has a mysterious isolated e—a number. What immediately follows is divided into 
two columns. Between the two columns three words are written in bigger letters 
within a circle: [TroAenav® emxAnow Avdpopayxov. This is a repetition of the words, or 
at least of some of the words, of the title. The editor therefore supplements /TroAe- 
palios [ém]ixAnow Avdpoudyxov in ll. 1-2. He apparently takes [IroAeyaios as a mistake 
for []7voAewaiov and thinks that this Ptolemaios Andromachos was the author of the 
historical epitome contained in the papyrus. 

The question whether Ptolemaios Andromachos is the author of the epitome will 
be discussed later, but some preliminary remarks on this name can be offered im- 
mediately. The abbreviated form J7roAeywar® of 1. 4 can be read either [IroAepaios or 
ITroAewaiov. We are thus faced by two alternatives: either [JroAeyaios énixAnow 
Avdpoudyov or éxixAnow Avdpoydyov. If we read in |. 4, 1. 1 
cannot contain JTroAeuajios as suggested by the editor. But 1. 1 contains only one 
certain letter, and the name of Ptolemaios, for all we know, may have been in the 
missing part of 1. 2. Anything may be suspected in 1. 1. Even if the three surviving 
letters were really cos (which, to judge from a photograph, is not certain), there would 
be other possibilities, for instance B]vos: Bios éemixAnow Avdpoydyxov is not 
absurd. 

The reading ITroAepatos cannot be dismissed either at this stage of our research or 
later. But even now two points can be made in favour of [TroAepaiov: 


1. Palaeographically, the partial analogy of the abbreviations in the literary 
Rylands Papyrus 510 (to which Mr. C. H. Roberts drew my seek inate some- 
what favours []roAepaiov. 


2. IIroAepaios Avdpoydyou would probably mean ‘Ptolemaios who is 
called the son of Andromachos’. A type of surname consisting of the mere 
name of the father does exist and can be found, for instance, in B.G.U. 277 
émxadrovpevos 6 tod or in C.I.G. 4,710 AmodAwvos . . . 
Aeyopevos 6 Tot “Epwoysa. But this type of surname does not seem to be very 
common. There is some risk in introducing it into a text by conjecture.’ 


V. With these considerations in mind on the relative merits of [JroAepaios émixAnow 
AvSpoudxov and ITroXepaiov émixAnow Avdpoudxov, we pass to the right column, in 
which the editor reads 


4 
K(at) de....gas evpal 
Ke..Arov zroAAo[ 
K(at) vavpaynoas ar 
Avdpov 
vacat 
ev Edecun xareopayn Sal 
emtBovAnv 
1 Cf. especially M. Lambertz, Glotta, v (1914), out of 2,400 double names in Egypt. The follow- 


120-1, and R. Calderini, Aegyptus, xxi (1941), ing three instances seem to have passed un- 
246-7. Signorina Calderini gives nine instances noticed: Lysias, C. Agor. (xili), 19 Ocdxpsrov tov 
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In ll. 8-9 there are the words vavpayynoas and avdpov.' The missing part of 1. 8 
is not likely to have contained more than eight or nine syllables. Thus the words 
vavpaxnoas and avdpor certainly belonged to the same sentence and were separated by 
not more than two or three words. The last missing word may be zepi, but we shall 
not speculate any further. Whatever the missing words, a sea-battle near Andros 
seems to be mentioned: the two words vavyaxynoas and avdpov support each other to 
that effect and make less acceptable any other interpretation of avdpov. If there is a 
mention of a sea-battle of Andros it must be the famous battle of Andros. Sea-battles 
of Andros non sunt mulitplicanda praeter necessitatem. 


VI. Lines 11-13 are intelligible, thanks to a parallel passage in Athenaeus.? From 
Athenaeus we know that the man killed in Ephesos is Ptolemaios the son of Ptolemy 
Philadelphos who rebelled against his father in Ephesos and was soon afterwards 
killed by his mercenary soldiers. His death can be dated. Ephesos was still under 
Antiochos Soter after 268,3 and is likely to have become Ptolemaic during Eumenes’ 
war (c. 262). It would be unsound to put the rebellion before 261. In the rebellion 
Ptolemaios son of Philadelphos associated with a certain Timarchos who occupied 
Miletos for some time.* Antiochos II of Syria dislodged Timarchos and was greeted 
as a god by the grateful Milesians.5 The city was already Seleucid in 253.° 

As far as our evidence goes, it seems evident that Timarchos survived Ptolemaios 
son of Philadelphos for some time. The terminus post quem for the death of both is 
c. 261, the lowest terminus ante quem is 253, but Ptolemaios must have died before 
Timarchos. We are now almost inevitably brought to accept the theory that identi- 
fies the rebel of Ephesos with the son and co-regent of Ptolemy Philadelphos who 
disappeared in 259. The name of the co-regent was carefully deleted from the Revenue 
Papyrus in the year 259. The implication is either death or rebellion.?7 As we know 
that a son of Philadelphos rebelled in those years, rebellion becomes the natural 
explanation for the disappearance of the co-regent in 259. We can provisionally take 
259 as the date for the rebellion of Ephesos. If so, Ptolemaios’ death cannot have 
happened much later than 259, 253 remaining the lowest possible terminus ante quem.® 


tod °’EXadootixrov Kadovpevov (xadovpévouv is 
modern conjecture); Pap. Oxyrh. 43 Nepeciwv 
(read émixAnv) IlaverBéws, if TlaverBéws 
is a genitive; Pap. Oxyrh. 2,222 Ade~dvdpos 
Ade€avipov vids 6 €mKAnbeis xara tratépa. 

1 Mr. C. H. Roberts, who checked the photo- 
graphs of the papyrus with me, inclines to 
query the reading xe..Acov of 1. 7. Kaévov would 
make good sense, if possible. But see below— 
Appendix. 

2 Athen. xiii. 593a ITroAepaios re 6 ri ev 
"Edéow dpovpav, vios adv rod Dirad€Adov 
Baoitéws, Eipnyvny elye €raipay, 
Opaxav ev rot ITTrode- 
paiov Kai xataduyovtos eis To Aptéusdos iepov 
ovyKaréguyev’ Kai éxeivwv 
xrA. Segre, in the article to be quoted later in 
the text, suggested the following supplements to 
lines 11-13 of the papyrus xaracracaceis imo 
[Opaxav pcboddpwr| ev ’"Edéow xarecdayn 

3 Ditt. O.G.I.S. 222. Cf. Beloch, iv. 1. 593; 
iv?, 2. 341. The date of Eumenes’ war is certain: 
cf. Strabo, 13. 624. 

* Trog. Prol. 26 ‘Ut in Asia filius Ptolomaei 


regis socio Timarcho desciverit a patre’. 

3 App. Syr. 65. Cf. Ditt. 0.G.1.S. 226. 

6 Ibid. 225 = C. B. Welles, Royal Corre- 
spondence in the Hellenistic Period, 1934, no. 
18. Cf. I.G. xi. 2. 114; 116 (for 255 as a year of 
peace). 

7 For another suggestion, going back to 
Mahaffy, see especially A. Pridik, ‘Der Mitregent 
des K6nigs Ptolemaios II Philadelphos’ in Acta 
et Comment. Univ. Dorpatensis, v (1924), 32, 
restated in Klio, xxv (1932), 72. The identifica- 
tion of the co-regent Ptolemaios with Ptolemaios 
of Telmessos can now be considered disproved. 
See M. Segre, Clara Rhodos, ix (1938), 188, which 
superseded his earlier statement in Att IV Con- 
gresso Int. Papir. 1935 (Milan 1936), 359. Also 
the identification with the son of King Lysi- 
machos seems now unlikely. But nothing turns 
on this point here. The question is clearly stated 
in C. B. Welles, Royal Correspondence, 75. Cf. 
A. G. Roos, Mnemos., iv, 3 (195°), 63. 

8 I am not utilizing the Miletos inscription 
published by A. Rehm, Milet, i. 3, n. 139 = 
Welles, Royal Correspondence, n. 14, because 
A. Rostagni, Poeti Alessandrini (1916), 374 and 
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VII. We are consequently faced by the fact that the battle of Andros seems to be 
mentioned before the death of Ptolemaios, the rebel son of Ptolemy Philadelphos. 
This is a new connexion—a surprising one. The element of surprise is double: 


1. The battle of Andros seems to be connected with an Egyptian prince who 
became a rebel. 


2. The battle seems to be mentioned before events that happened not later than 
253 and probably shortly after 259. 


Of course, nobody can state with any confidence that the words vavyaynoas and 
avdpov were connected by zepi or something else to the same effect ; nor can anyone be 
certain that the mention of a sea-battle before the death of Ptolemaios implies a 
chronological priority. I wish to emphasize again as strongly as I can that appearances 
may be entirely misleading. But anyone who studies Hellenistic history is now com- 
pelled to take into account the new possibilities opened by the papyrus. 

Nobody ever thought of the possibility of dating the battle before 253. Nobody 
ever thought that Ptolemaios son of Philadelphos might have had a share in it—either 
as a partner of his father fighting against Antigonos or as rebel fighting with Anti- 
gonos against Philadelphos. Droysen put the battle about 243, Beloch about 227, 
Tarn in 246-5, Ferguson about 242. But it must be remembered that in 1938 E. Biker- 
man was not afraid of saying that we did not know either the date of the battle or 
the name of Antigonos’ opponent.! | 

This is the most important gain from the papyrus. It makes us think that the 
battle of Andros may after all have happened before 253 B.c. and raises the question 
whether the battle is to be connected with the rebellion of Ptolemaios against his 
father. Ptolemaios needed allies for his rebellion, and Antigonos Gonatas was the 
natural ally. 

The certain proof that Antigonos (Gonatas) did fight at Andros against Egypt is 
still missing. But the whole of the papyrus is concerned with Egyptian history. It 
now seems fairly clear that the battle of Andros, if it is mentioned at all in the papyrus, 
must have affected Egypt. 


VIII. So far we have expressed nothing more than a possibility. Taking the 
chronological order of the papyrus at its face value, we were brought to consider the 
possibility that the battle of Andros happened earlier than 253, and that Ptolemaios 
of Ephesos took part in it. 

It is now obvious that if it could be proved that Ptolemaios Andromachos, or 
Andromachou, is identical with Ptolemaios the son of Philadelphos, the possibility so 
far considered would be transformed into a certainty. If the Ptolemaios mentioned 
within the circle were identical with the Ptolemaios assumed to be mentioned on the 
right column beside it, Ptolemaios Andromachos or Andromachou would be not 
the author of the historical epitome, as the first editor suggested, but the subject of the 
historical sketch written beside. 

Can we prove this vital identification? Two arguments have independently been 


saying on Ptolemaios the son of Philadelphos. 


Tarn (J.H.S. xlvi (1926), 158; Hermes, Ixv (1930), 
' Rev. Et. Anc. xl. 383. I do not see why the 


446; J.H.S. liii (1933), 62 n. 1) have made a case 


for the date c. 276-275 against Rehm’s date 
c. 262-261. They persuaded Beloch, iv. 2. 619 
and were not entirely refuted by W. Otto, Philol. 
Ixxxvi (1931), 400. Yet I must admit that the 
date ¢c. 262, though not philologically demon- 
strable, seems to me more probable on general 
grounds. It would agree with Bikerman’s date 
for the battle of Cos and with what I am here 


Oprona who lost the battle of Andros ought to be 
the Sophron governor of Ephesos. But the 
governor was an enemy of Laodice—that is a 
supporter of Berenice (F. Jacoby, F.Gr.H. 81 F 24). 
If he was the admiral who lost the battle of 
Andros, he might have passed to the service of 
Syria when Berenice married Antiochos Theos 
in 252. 


is 
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produced in favour of this identification by Mario Segre and by Paul Maas. We must 
examine both. 

In a note published in the Rendiconti della Pontificia Accademia Romana di 
Archeologia, xix (1942-3) Mario Segre tried to clarify the nature of the papyrus as a 
whole. He tried to show that it is a genealogical tree of the Ptolemies in which each 
name is accompanied by a short biography. Ptolemaios Andromachou (this is the 
reading Segre accepted as true) would be identical with the Ptolemaios killed in 
Ephesos, and the mysterious isolated e of ]. 3 would indicate that he was the fifth son 
of Ptolemy Philadelphos. One of Segre’s most impressive arguments is derived from 
]. 28, where the name May(as?) stands isolated in the upper side of a circle. The 
analogy with the circle including the name of Ptolemaios is not complete, because the 
other words in the circle of Magas make part of the right column of the papyrus. Yet 
Segre seems to have some good reason in assuming that in ll. 28 ff. we have a short 
biography of Magas. 

Segre’s paper (dated 1 July 1943) was provisional and was to be followed by a 
complete discussion of each item of the genealogical tree. The second paper was 
never written (as far as I could ascertain). A few months later he and his family were 
deported to Germany. 

Segre, with whom I discussed the battle of Andros more than twenty years ago, 
used to think out each detail of his papers with great care. It must therefore be 
assumed that he had serious reasons for accepting the reading I[TroAepyaios émixAnow 
Avipoudxyov. But these reasons are not available, and it seems to me that if one 
accepts the reading [IroAeuaios érixAnow Avdpoudyxov, the identification with Ptole- 
maios son of Ptolemy Philadelphos becomes very hard to defend. One needs to sup- 
pose either that Ptolemy II adopted the son of Andromachos or that Andromachos 
adopted the son of Ptolemy or that for other reasons Ptolemy Philadelphos was con- 
sidered to be the legal, but not the real, father of Ptolemaios: all suppositions that 
imply a considerable amount of romance. But the identification is seriously defensible 
if one accepts the reading émixAnow Avdpoudyov. A simple genitive to 
indicate the subject-matter of a chapter or paragraph is to be found, for instance, in 
Theophrastus’ Characters and in the law of Andania (Ditt.3 736). 

Granted the reading [JroAeyaiov, Segre’s theory is likely. My hesitations to make 
it my own are due to four obvious reasons: (1) the reading JTroAepaiov is not certain ; (2) 
the title of ll. 1-2 and the mysterious « of 1. 3 are not sufficiently explained in Segre’s 
theory; (3) the biographical character of the various paragraphs of the papyrus, 
though probable, is not certain to my mind; (4) the name May(as?) raises several 
difficulties. 


IX. Paul Maas’s identification of Ptolemaios Andromachos with Ptolemaios the 
son of Philadelphos is founded upon a different reason. He suggested to me—a sug- 
gestion which he has since put in print—that ‘Andromachos’ might mean in this case 
‘the man who fought at Andros’.! 

One cannot help being struck by two coincidences. The man is called Ptolemaios 
just as the man who was killed at Ephesos. The word Andromachos strongly reminds 
us of the words vavyaynoas and avdpov written beside. Maas’s suggestion accounts for 
both coincidences. It would indeed be a case of very bad luck if Andromachos, a nau- 
machia, and avdpov were mentioned side by side without being related to each other. 

I therefore take Maas’s suggestion as both probable in itself and capable of sup- 
porting Segre’s theory that Ptolemaios Andromachos is the subject of the biographical 
sketch written on the right column. But, in full agreement with Maas himself, I cannot 


' Maas mentions his suggestion in the survey on Greek literature, in The Year's Work in 
Classical Studies, 1939-45, Pp. 2. 
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take this suggestion as more than probable, as long as the reading JTroAepaios is not 
definitely disproved, and the other difficulties mentioned above are not removed. 

So much we can say. Whether we start from the order of the events in the papyrus 
or we take into account the possible identification of Ptolemaios Andromachos with 
Ptolemaios son of Ptolemy Philadelphos, the battle of Andros is dated before 253 B.c. 
This date is by no means certain. I would not even call it very probable. But it is 
recommended by different arguments entirely independent of each other. We are 
therefore entitled to make a further step and to ask ourselves: supposing that the 
battle of Andros did happen before 253, can we put in chronological order the battles 
of Andros, Cos, and Ephesos? 


X. One of these three battles, that of Ephesos, is fairly closely dated. Ephesos 
was held by Egypt when Ptolemaios rebelled (probably about 259 B.c.). It remained 
in Ptolemaios’ hands until his death. In 253 it was Seleucid again. Now we know 
from Frontinus 3. 9. ro that a King Antiochos occupied Ephesos by surprise with the 
help of the Rhodians. Furthermore, we know from Polyaenus 5. 18 that a naval battle 
developed off Ephesos between the Rhodians and the Egyptians. It seems very 
natural to admit that the naval battle off Ephesos and the occupation of Ephesos are 
two episodes of the same war. It seems also very natural to connect both episodes 
with the Seleucid reoccupation of Ephesos about 258-256. Indeed, even if we take the 
story of Polyaenus in isolation, there is in it something to suggest a date in the fifties. 
The Egyptian fleet was commanded by the Athenian Chremonides: that presupposes 
the end of the Chremonidean War (261 B.c.). On the other hand, Rhodes could not 
meet an Egyptian fleet almost in the harbour of Ephesos, if Ephesos was Seleucid, 
and Syria was neutral: that excludes the years of friendship between Syria and 
Egypt (252-246). After 246 we are no longer certain that Chremonides was alive." 
Thus we can take a date about 258-256 as not far from the truth. So much for the 
battle of Ephesos. 


XI. The battle of Cos is a worse proposition. It was the great victory of Antigonos 
over Egypt which he celebrated with splendid coins and with the offering of his 
flagship to Apollo.? As the great war between Antigonos and Egypt was the Chre- 
monidean War (ended 261 B.c.), Bikerman is right in saying that, prima facie, this is 
the war for our battle. I can add a cogent argument. Patroclos was the Egyptian 
commander of the fleet during the Chremonidean War.? But Patroclos challenged 


1 Ptolemy III honoured Chremonides’ brother 1. 597, the impression that Ephesos had already 
Glaucon alone in Olympia (Ditt. Syll.3 462). been occupied by the Syrians when the battle 
Teles, who must have written about 240 B.c., happened. But others (De Sanctis, ap. Pozzi 
takes Chremonides and Glaucon as his con- 347,n. 1; Tarn, C.A.H. vii. 713) are of a different 
temporaries, but does not necessarily imply that opinion. Here again, nothing turnsonit. Finally, 
they were both alive: ‘Immopédwv 6 Aaxeda- I confess that I cannot place Ampelius, Lib. 
6 vov emi Opdxns Mem. 35. 4 ‘Ptolomaeus Softer qui ingenti classe 
paiov, Xpepwvidns TAavcwv of Rhodios vicit’. 


mapedpor kai ovpBovran; (7. ed. Hense?, 
p. 23). I do not utilize the mention of a war 
between Rhodes and Egypt in the Chronicle of 
Lindos xxxvii, because Ch. Blinkenberg in his 
latest edition (Lindos ii, Inscriptions, 1941, p. 179) 
insists on the point that the dedication of the 
Rhodians to Athena Lindia alone (without Zeus 
Polieus) dates the war before 273 B.c. I confess 
that I am not convinced, but nothing turns on it. 
On the Rhodian admiral at Ephesos, see Ditt. 
Syll.3 455 and Lindos, ii, n. 88. The text of Poly- 
aenus conveys to me, as it did to Beloch, iv. 
4599.22 


2 Athen. 5. 209¢. On the coins H. Gaebler, 
Die antiken Miinzen von Makedonia und Paionia, 
li (1935), 187. 

Hegesandr. ap. Athen. 14. 621a = F.H.G. iv. 
416; Inscr. Cret. i. 22 (Olus) A, 35; Inscr. Cret. iii. 
4 (Itanos), 2-3; J.G. xii. 5. 1061. Cf. also Ditt. 
V.G.1I.S. 45=Schwyzer, 201; S.E.G. ii. 
Pausanias calls Patroclos nauarchos. This is 
challenged by M. Launey, Rev. Et. Anc. xlvii 
(1945), 33, who would call him strategos. The point 
is immaterial, as Patroclos commanded the fleet. 
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Antigonos by sending him a present of fish and figs which Antigonos interpreted as 
meaning that he must get command of the sea or starve.’ Tarn acutely noticed that 
the story has no point unless Antigonos accepted the challenge and carried the day, 
but he did not derive the natural consequence. The natural consequence is that 
Antigonos met Patroclos in a sea-battle during the Chremonidean war and defeated 
him. The battle cannot be Andros, where the conquered admiral was called something 
like Oprona: it must have been Cos. 

If Cos was fought during the Chremonidean War, it must have been fought before 
261, but after the occupation of Athens by the Macedonians (263/22). For the news of 
the battle arrived at Athens when the Macedonians were already masters of the place.’ 
The battle must have been fought in 262, where Bikerman put it. 


XII. On the other hand, Cos looks also like the first great victory of Antigonos 
over Egypt. His joy seems to point to a new experience. Furthermore, Patroclos’ 
challenge would be meaningless, if Antigonos had already been once victorious. 
Finally, it is hard to believe that Oprona was a predecessor of Patroclos during this 
very war. The abundant evidence shows that Patroclos remained long in command. 
If so, Andros cannot have been fought before Cos. There remain two possibilities: 
either it was fought after Cos before the end of the Chremonidean War, or it was 
fought between the rebellion and the death of Ptolemaios the son of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphos. The first alternative implies: (a) Ptolemaios took part in the battle as a 
subaltern to Oprona; (b) Oprona was a subaltern officer to Patroclos who happened 
to be in command during the encounter. The second alternative implies: (a) the 
rebellion of Ptolemaios son of Ptolemy Philadelphos provoked new hostilities between 
Egypt and Macedonia (in other words, Ptolemaios asked and got Antigonos’ help for 
this rebellion) ; (6) Ptolemaios fought against his father for Antigonos ; (c) the defeat 
of Egypt gave ample opportunity to Syria for taking advantage of the situation after 
Ptolemaios’ death. 

The second alternative seems to be recommended by the consideration that 
Ptolemaios must anyway have got the help of Antigonos for his rebellion against 
Ptolemy Philadelphos. Furthermore, the papyrus, such as it is, seems to be in favour 
of this alternative. The allusion to the sea-battle comes immediately before Ptole- 
maios’ death. Ptolemaios’ rebellion either was not explicitly mentioned (which would 
be odd) or was mentioned before the battle. 

All that I want to say is that, granted a date before 253 for the battle of Andros, a 
date about 258 B.c. seems to me slightly more probable than a date about 262-261. A 
connexion with the rebellion of Ptolemaios seems to me slightly more illuminating 
than a connexion with the last months of the Chremonidean War. 


XIII. The nickname Andromachos, if ever Ptolemaios had it, cannot say any- 
thing about the part played by Ptolemaios in the battle of Andros—except that, 


(Tarn, C.A.H. vii. 862 compared with /.H.5S. 
xxx (1910), 218), which would confirm the date 
262 (Bikerman, Rev. Et. Anc. xl. 371). But cf. 
Beloch, iv. 2. 506, n. 1. The ship mentioned by 
Paus. 1. 29. 1 may well be identical with the 
flagship of Cos (Tarn, J.H.S. xxx. 215) notwith- 
standing Bikerman’s acute remark, p. 379. But 
it cannot imply (as Tarn argued in 1910) that 
Andros was earlier than Cos. The inscription of 
the original dedication (if Pausanias’ text can 
give a clue to it) would have said that the ship 
had never been conquered (ovSéva mw 
not that she had been victorious more than once. 


Athen. 8. 334 a = F.H.G. i, p. 334 (fr. 1) = 
F.Gr.H, 81 F 1. Cf. Tarn, J.H.S. liii (1933), 68. 
Antigonos’ words were: 7 yap @aAarroxpareiv 

2 This seems to be proved by the famous story 
about Arcesilaos ap. Diog. Laert. 4. 6. 39 pera Te 
thy Avriydvov vavpaxiav mpooidvTwy Kai 
mapaxAntixa ypagovrwy avTos 
The allusion to Cos seems to be fairly evident. 
For the date of the occupation of Athens, Apollod. 
fr. 44 (Jacoby, F.Gr.H., n. 244): cf. Beloch, iv. 
2. 508. If the story told by Plut. Quaest Conv. 
676 D refers to the flagship of Cos, the battle may 
have happened during the Isthmian Games 
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perhaps, he had a part in it. This point seems fairly evident. Names alluding to 
historical events can roughly be distributed into three categories: (a2) names given by 
parents on birth; (0) official surnames; (c) unofficial nicknames.' ‘Historical’ names 
given by parents on birth most usually allude to the father’s career or political 
opinions. Philip II of Macedonia called a daughter Thessalonica because of his victory 
in Thessaly and another daughter Europe because of his ambitions over Europe.? But 
the name Andromachos was obviously not given to Ptolemaios on birth: this first 
category does not apply to him. 

There were in Hellenistic times, as we all know, surnames taken or accepted with 
due solemnity on a certain occasion. Ptolemy I was called Soter by the Rhodians.% 
Antiochus I was called Kallinikos by his army.* Antiochos II was called Theos after 
the liberation of Miletos.5 Antiochos III either was called or called himself ‘the great’ 
moAAG. Kai peydAa Spdoas.® If Ptolemaios son of Ptolemy Philadelphos got his Andro- 
machos in an official way, we ought to infer that he fought the battle on the winning 
side: defeats do not seem to be occasions for complimentary surnames. 

But the surname was, of course, often unofficial—indeed sometimes jocular. 
Antiochos ‘Hierax cognominatus quia non hominis sed accipitris ritu in alienis eri- 
piendis vitam sectaretur.’?7 The nickname Andromachos for a man who fought at 
Andros might have a mild double meaning: any Alexandrian would have enjoyed it. 
It could be given, if it was given, whether Ptolemaios was on the winning or on the 
losing side, whether he was fighting for Egypt or on the side of Antigonos.® 


XIV. To sum up, the evidence available at present seems to suggest the following 
sequence which I give with the utmost reserve: 


Battle of Cos, 262 B.c. 
Battle of Andros, about 258 B.c. 
Battle of Ephesos, about 256 B.c. 


If that is near to truth, the Paneia and Soteria founded by Antigonos about 244° can 
no longer be associated with the battle of Andros and require another explanation. 
They show emphatically that something remarkable happened to Antigonos about 
that time. If it cannot be Andros, I am not sure that it must be another sea-battle. 
It may be the recovery of Corinth—a famous and most celebrated event,’ or it may be 
some victory in the north which our miserable evidence does not record ;"' or it may 
be some personal event (recovery from an illness?) to which the old king could have 
attributed more importance than his distant historians would allow. In the present 
stage of our knowledge we cannot say that a change in the balance of sea-powers 
happened between the dedication of Ptolemy Euergetes at Delos in 246 and the 
dedication of Antigonos in 244. 

1 Cf. E. Breccia, Jl diritto dinastico nelle (1931), 694. On the margin of error Tarn, Anti- 
monarchie dei successori di Alessandro Magno gonos Gonatas, 352, and Bikerman, Rev. Et. 
(1903), 94; E. Bikerman, Les Institutions des  Anc. xl. 371 n. 7. The Pan coins in Gaebler, 
Séleucides (1938), 236; Hug in art. ‘Spitznamen’, Miinzen von Makedonia, ii. 186-7. 

P.-W. iii A, 1821. To be compared also W. © Plut. Avat.17. For the uncertain chronology 
Judeich, ‘Politische Namengebung in Athen’ in Tarn, J.H.S. xxx. 223 and Antigonos Gonatas, 
‘Epitumbion H. Swoboda, 1927, 99. 374 (he prefers 247-246 B.c.) and Beloch, iv. 2. 

* Momigliano, Riv. Fil. Class., N.S. xi (1933), 522 (who defends 245 B.c.). F. W. Walbank, 
487 n. 1. 3 Paus. 1. 8. 6. Aratos of Sicyon (1933), 178 reinforces Beloch’s 

* Luc. Zeuxis 11. 5 App. Syr. 65. thesis. Cf. also J.G. ii?. 774 (S.E.G. iii. 98) with 

® Thid. 1. 7 Just. 27. 2. 8. Pritchett-Meritt, The Chronology of Hellenistic 

8 The practical necessity of distinguishing the Athens (1940), 99; and the commentaries on 
Ptolemies by nicknames was obvious. Plutarch’s Aratus by A. J. Koster (Leiden, 

° Inscr. de Délos, n. 298. On the Delian 1937), p. Ixiii and by W. H. Porter (Cork, 1937), 
calendar cf. the literature quoted by W. B. Dins- pp. xliv. 
moor, The Archons of Athens in the Hell. Age ™ W. Kolbe, G.G.A. (1916), 456 n. 2. 
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The long-term consequences are, however, not doubtful. Three consecutive 
defeats must leave their mark. Egypt lost her paramountcy in the Aegean. The 
league of the Islanders collapsed, though it did not necessarily disappear.' Delos 
courted Rhodes who now policed the sea.2 Macedonia intervened in insular affairs 
more frequently.’ 

But it was not a complete collapse of Egypt and was not accompanied by any 
spectacular increase in the Macedonian sea-power. What seems characteristic of the 
second part of the third century is the parallel decline of both the Egyptian and 
Macedonian sea-powers. In the west, the struggle between Rome and Carthage had a 
different result: it led to the absolute supremacy of Rome in the western Mediter- 
ranean. The First Illyrian War showed what that meant. As Holleaux once said: 
‘out of the Illyrian question there thus arose for the Romans a Macedonian question’.* 


ARNALDO MOMIGLIANO. 
UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL. 


! The literature is quoted by Rostovtzeff, 39 (J.G. xi. 4. 596). 
Social and Econ. History of the Hellenistic World 3 Tarn, Antigonos, 466; id. J.H.S. xliv (1924), 
(1941), 1348 n. 27 (instead of Guggenmeier read 140; Pozzi (quoted n. 1), 369; but cf. Bikerman, 


Guggenmos). 380. 
2 F. Durrbach, Choix d’inscriptions de Délos, * C.A.H. vii. 840. 


APPENDIX 


Dr. MoMIGLIANO has been kind enough to invite me to express my opinion about 
P. Haun. i. 6, by way of starting the ball rolling : for the papyrus is clearly important, 
and will provoke discussion. I intend to limit my remarks to the papyrus itself, and 
to prosopographical problems arising from it, and not to attempt a new historical 
synthesis. | 

First, let me say that I am in full agreement with Momigliano in his very guarded 
remarks about the nature of the document: it appears, as Segre suggested, to contain 
brief biographical sketches of members of the Ptolemaic dynasty. I do not think that 
we can determine from the surviving fragment the degree of agnation to the throne 
necessary for qualification for inclusion. It may have been confined to monarchs and 
their direct descendants, or it may have been a more learned work containing remoter 
degrees. 

Secondly, the chronological sequence of the fragment may bea question of cardinal 
importance. The correct sequence is found in (a) the Ephesian revolt, (6) the trans- 
Euphratic campaign, (c) the murder of Magas. The period of time between each 
event is considerable: the Ephesian revolt, c. 258, the Euphrates campaign c. 245, the 
murder of Magas 221 B.C.; or, in other words, events of three reigns, the first of 
Philadelphus, the second of Euergetes I, the third of Philopator, are correctly placed. 
This, certainly, was no difficult feat. Can we infer from this that two events of the 
life of a single individual are also in chronological order? They may indeed be, but’ 
an error in this field is obviously far more probable than one in the larger time-units. 
I do not feel, then, that, if there is other evidence to show or suggest that the events 
in ll. 5 ff. in fact succeeded those in Il. 1o-14, we must necessarily reject it as chrono- 
logically impossible. 

So much by way of prelude. I turn now to the text. Momigliano assumes that 
the reference in 1. 9 is to the sea-battle of Andros, while admitting that the exact 
context in which the battle was mentioned is uncertain. But is a reference to that 
battle certain? The possibility should at least be pointed out that aydpoy is the 
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termination of the word aurJavSpov (or, logically, of any other of the forty-eight 
compound adjectives in -avdpos recorded by Buck-Petersen, Reverse Index, pp. 318- 
19). Once this possibility is admitted the sentence takes a different shape. 
In 1. 9, after vavpayyjoas appear the two letters az. This might be almost anything, 
amréGave alone excluded if the subject of xaracractacbeis in 1. 10 is the same as that of 
vavpaxnoas, and the two sentences are in chronological order. But a passage of 
Polybius perhaps points the way: 1. 23. 7: 86 Kal Tas mpwras cvpBadovoas 
vats avtavdpous améBadov, adv als éeyéver’ aiyyddwtov Kai Too otparnyod mAoiov: and 
again, id. 3. 96. 4: wAnv dvo pev adrdvdpous vais dmoBaddvres, x.7.A. Clearly then our 
papyrus may be supplemented : vadv... avr]|avdpov vac. Now the 
author of this biographical sketch did not go to the trouble of recording the fact that 
the subject of this passage on one occasion lost his ship and crew, without assigning 
that comparatively unimportant event to some particular and probably important 
event. What was that event? The clue perhaps lies in the preceding line, 1. 8. Here, 
after aiper, are the letters x..vov. There are, Mr. Roberts assures me, difficulties in 
the way of reading x[ad]vov (v. Momigliano’s note 1, p. 110). At all events, the letters 
probably conceal the name of a place. I suggest, then, that we have here an episode 
in the capture of C..nus. If this be correct we need to determine whether the subject 
of this sentence captured the city for Ptolemy II, or from him, or from somebody else, 
when in revolt. If we assume for the moment that the subjects of ll. 5 ff. and Il. 11 ff. 
are one and the same, the very next sentence enlightens us: it begins caracracvacbeis. 
It therefore seems necessary to assume, if we accept the chronological sequence of 
the text, as it stands, that in ll. 7-9 this person had no¢ revolted. In fact, he captured 
C..nus for Ptolemy II before his revolt, which, with Momigliano, we may put c. 258 B.c. 
This, then, appears a reasonable reconstruction of events based on the readings: 
atpet vov K(at) | K(al) am[éBare avr] | avSpov vac. 
I turn now to the prosopography involved. This leads me to wonder whether Il. 5 ff. 
and 1. 10 ff. may not in fact refer to different individuals. Momigliano has pointed out 
that the personage named in the circle may either be ‘Ptolemy, the son of Andro- 
machus’ or ‘Ptolemy-Andromachus’. He prefers the latter. It is worth while consider- 
ing the implications of the former view, which philologically is equally possible. 
We happen to know something about a certain Ptolemy, the son of Andromachus. 
He is named as priest of Alexander and the Theoi Adelphoi in a document dated from 
May—June 250 B.c., P.C.Z. 59289, 1. 2: [€f’ fepéws rod 
AdeEdvipov Kai adeAddv : in the same year the Canephorus was Bilistiche, probably 
to be identified with Philadelphus’ mistress of that name. This suggests that Ptolemy, 
the son of Andromachus, may have been connected with the royal family by some 
unknown relationship. Since he was clearly alive in the summer of 250 B.c. (cf. also 
the demotic document, P. Dem. Zen. 6 b), it is clearly important to establish whether 
he is the ITroAeyatos exixAnow Avdpoudyou of our papyrus. If he is, then not only is 
the chronological sequence of Il. 5-9 and 10-14 endangered, but, more serious, the two 
sentences cannot refer to the same person, since the death of the one is recounted in 
events which cannot be brought as low as 250 B.c., while the other was certainly alive 
at that date. If the identity is accepted, then, we must suppose that the subject of 
katacrac.acbeis K.7.A. was in the lost left column (we do not, after all, know the signi- 
ficance of the circle : there is no sign of one for Euergetes I in about 1. 14, and therefore 
each subject may not have been thus picked out). Of course, the identity cannot be 
proved; but there are one or two facts which point towards it. (a) Both men were 
exact contemporaries ; (6) both men appear in close connexion with the crown ; (c) the 
name Andromachus is rare in Egypt in the third century, while it becomes more 
common in the second (v. for example, Polyb. 33. 11, 4: Anth. Pal. vii. 241, and the 
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Cypriot inscription published by B. Mitford, Actes du V* Congrés, pp. 291-2, which 
records the erection of a statue to his mother by an Andromachus, in the reign of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes. I need hardly say that the reappearance of the name Andro- 
machos in other contexts makes me most unwilling to accept Maas’s hypothesis, 
AvSpéyaxos = ‘Fighter at Andros’; cf. rather Lysi-machos and similar names). 
Against the identification, in addition to the chronological interpretation of the 
papyrus itself, is the appearance of the additional word émixAnow, which more usually 
refers to a nickname. In respect of Kings cf. Athen. 4b; 6 7edam0s Baotrevs IT70- 
Aepaios, DirddeAdos Sé emixAnv, x.7.A.; Paus. i. 8, 6: dvdpara 57 Kara Ta adra 
TTrodepaioi éixAnows GAAw. App., Syr. §§ 344 uses both émdvupov and 
émixAnats : Sevrepos “Avrioxos Erepos .. . 6tw Oeds Emedvupov MiAnoiwy yiyverat mpa- 
tov... (§ 347) 7@ Oew Baorreds yiyverar Supias ... KadAinixos 
Ibid. § 348, however, he has 6 "Avrioxos 6 péyas emixAny, and ibid. § 361 he has 
Kal maides Hoav Svo pev ex Anuntpiov, te Kai “Avrioxos, 6tw I'pumos 
Anats, éx "Avridyou "Avrioxos, Kuluxnvos 

On the above lines the papyrus may be interpreted to mean that Ptolemy the son 
of Andromachus, an agnate to the throne of unknown degree, captured C..nus for 
Egypt, and lost his ship and crew in so doing : he subsequently died, so far as we know, 
a loyal and honoured servant of the crown, at some time after 250 B.c. Another 
Ptolemy, probably identical with the erased [TroAeuaios 6 viss of the Revenue Laws, 
rebelled in Ephesus c. 258 B.c., and was murdered by Thracian mercenaries. 

The field is open for further conjecture. 


PETER FRASER. 
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FRASER. 


DEMOLIOR AS A PASSIVE 


THE Thesaurus lists a number of texts where demolior appears as a passive. To these 
should be added Cicero, Topica 4. 22: ‘Ab efficientibus rebus hoc modo. Omnibus est 
ius parietem directum ad parietem communem adiungere vel solidum vel fornicatum. 
Sed qui in pariete communi demoliendo damni infecti promiserit, non debebit prae- 
stare quod fornix viti fecerit. Non enim etus vitio gut demolitus est damnum factum 
est, sed elus operis vitio quod ita aedificatum est ut suspendi non posset.’ 

There is a party wall shared by A and B. A second, arched wall, belonging to A 
alone, touches it at a right angle. The party wall is to be pulled down, and B promises 
A to make good any loss A may suffer aediuwm loct operisve q.d.a. vitio.! This promise 
does not render him answerable for a defect shown by the second, arched wall. The 
argument ab efficientibus rebus applies. Loss resulting from the second, arched wall has 
not been caused aedium loci operisve q.d.a. vitio; or in Cicero’s words, ‘it has been 
caused not by a defect of that (wall) which has been pulled down, but by a defect of 
that work which has been built in such a way that it could not stay up’.2 It makes 
little difference if we assume, what is just conceivable, that the second, arched wall 
belongs to B, the promiser. He is responsible only for ‘the effects’ of the demolition of 
the party wall concerning which he gave an assurance, not for other structures he owns. 

The entire point, however, is lost by treating demolior as a deponent, i.e. by trans- 
lating : ‘the damage was not caused by any fault of the man who demolished the party 
wall’. The man’s conduct has nothing to do with the argument ab efficientibus rebus 
which Cicero wishes to illustrate. There are other objections. The antithesis ‘eius 
vitio qui demolitus est—eius operis vitio quod aedificatum est’ would be very slipshod 
if a personal wrongdoing were contrasted with a flaw in a structure. Again, vitiwm is 
a key term in the province of damnum infectum; we have just quoted aedium loci 
operisve vitio, and the jurists have a great deal to say about the exact import of the 
word. Cicero must have employed it in its technical sense, and he certainly cannot 
have employed it in so short a sentence once quite untechnically (personal wrong- 
doing) and once quite technically (flaw in a structure). He means: where a defect of 
the wall g.d.a. is the efficient cause of the loss, B must pay, otherwise he need not. 

As it happens, there is preserved a decision by Alfenus Varus, consul in 39 B.C., 
which he probably took over (respondit) from Cicero’s friend Servius Sulpicius Rufus, 
consul in 51 ; it is also about a promise damm infects with regard to the demolition of a 
party wall, and it is also based on ad efficientibus rebus. (Those lawyers made good use 
of their rhetorical training. Cicero’s Topica, it may be recalled, were dedicated to Tre- 
batius.) And it contains the active form demolto :* ‘Cum parietem communem aedifi- 
care quis cum vicino vellet, priusquam veterem demoliret damni infecti vicino repro- 
misit . . . posteaquam paries sublatus esset et habitatores ex vicinis cenaculis emi- 
grassent, vicinus ab eo mercedem quam habitatores non redderent petere vult .. . 
respondit . . . omne quod detrimenti ex mercede vicinus fecisset praestaturum.’ A 
party wall shared by A and B is to be pulled down, and B promises A compensation 
for any loss aedium loci operisve q.d.a. vitio. They may at this moment only think of 
stones flying about, a roof caving in and the like. What in fact happens is that, as the 
work proceeds, A’s tenants leave and refuse to go on paying rent. (The law is on their 
side.5) B must indemnify A—the loss is caused aedium loct opertsve q.d.a. vitio. In 


‘ Lenel, Das Edictum Perpetuum, 3rd ed., 3 Hubbell, Topica (Loeb Classical Library), 
1927, 551 f. 1949, 395- 

2 Maybe a somewhat more technical rendering + Digest, 39. 2. 43. I. 
of suspendz is preferable : ‘which was built in such 5 Digest, 19. 2. 27 pr. (Alfenus Varus), 30 pr. 
a way that it could not be slung in arches—scil. (Alfenus Varus, transmitted by Paul), 35 pr. 
without additional support, which has now been (Africanus, referring to Servius Sulpicius Rufus), 
demolished’. 60 pr. (Labeo, transmitted by Javolenus). 
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the case from Topica, the argument ab efficientibus rebus helps the promiser, in this 
one it helps the promisee. 

Why does Cicero here use demolior as a passive? A glance through the Thesaurus 
shows that this was legal slang. It is strikingly frequent in legal works, whether 
private writings or statutes. Why, then, was it legal slang? It looks as if, in ordinary 
language, the active form demolto with the — demoltor had preceded the depon- 
ent. The lawyers stuck to the older usage,! which ey occurred in ancient 
decrees familiar to them. 

At any rate, there is no reason whatever for emending passages like that in the lex 
Quinctia of 9 B.c., which says that he who erects a structure interfering with public 
aqueducts ‘demolire damnas esto’.? In this case it seems particularly rash to emend, 
considering the provision towards the end of the statute: ‘quominus . . . maceriae 
quas curatores aquarum causa cognita ne demolirentur dominis permiserunt . . . 
maneant, hac lege nihil rogato’. One could at a pinch translate ‘which the superin- 
tendents have given the owners permission that they (the owners) need not destroy’ ; 
from the strict, grammatical point of view, the accusative guas instead of the nomina- 
tive quae actually favours this rendering. (It would mean that the statute uses both 
demolio and demolior as active forms. This is by no means impossible. Ulpian says? 
that if a party wall is inadequate, ‘utique demolire eum oportuit nec debet, si quid 
damni .. . attigit, 7s gut demolitus est tenert . . . quod si fuerit idoneus partes qui demo- 
litus est, in actionem damni infecti venit id quanti interfuit actoris eum parietem stare’ : 
active demolio, deponent demolior, passive demolior.) But it is more natural to see a 
passive in demolirentur,+ even though the construction may be somewhat loose: 
‘which the superintendents have given the owners permission that they need not be 


destroyed’. 
DAVID DAUBE. 


GONVILLE AND CAlIuSs COLLEGE, 


CAMBRIDGE. 
1 Kalb, Roms Juristen, 1890, 40. sen), 1909, 113, line 15. 
2 The emendation demoliri is adopted by 3 Digest, 39. 2. 37. 
Bruns, Fontes, 7th ed. by Gradenwitz (Momm- 4 The Thesaurus does so. 


CORRIGENDUM 


In the article entitled ‘Notes on Orientius’ Commonitorium. II’ by A. Hudson- 
Williams in the last issue (C.Q., vol. xliv, Nos. 1 and 2, January-April 1950) an error 
occurred in 1. 4 on p. 25. The reading of A is wrongly given as ‘fau inuitiis (@ and dots 
in darker ink)’: it should have been given as ‘faué tnuitiis’, etc., the point being that 
the reading of A before it was tampered with by the later hand represented the true 
reading, viz. fauet in uitits. 
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NOTES ON THE TRAGIC POETS 


Aeschylus, Septem 1014 

oruya@v yap €xOpovs Oavarov ev 
THE general sense of this line is, ‘Eteocles met his death fighting his country’s foes’, in 
contrast to Polynices, who ‘aimed at destroying the Cadmean land’ (ws ovr’ dvacrarijpa 
Kadpeiwv x8oves, 1020). It is difficult to believe that the line is sound ; three words in 
particular have fallen under suspicion: 

(1) orvydév: ‘unimpeachable for action demonstrating hatred’ (Tucker). This is 
quite true, though in the context one might expect a more forcible verb to balance 
avaotratipa. However, it is the scholium eipywv dnAovdr: that has caused many scholars 
to doubt the genuineness of orvydv. Hence the conjecture oréywv, against which 
Paley and Tucker have adduced strong arguments. It is a reasonable, though perhaps 
not an irresistible conclusion that eipywy is an explanatory gloss on a less common 
word having the same meaning. I suggest oye@wv, in the sense of aduvywy, a common 
use in Homer, e.g. Od. 16. 430, Katépuxe Kal Iliad 2. 96, 
ot Compare also for the sense etpyew rexovon pntpi (416), 
aneipyew Cuyov (471). A common metathesis and the substitution of 7 for @ would 
account for the manuscript reading. 

(2) etAevo : this has been taken to mean (a) ‘chose’ or ‘preferred’, the sense of prefer- 
ence being ‘that he would rather die than weaken in his feeling towards the public 
enemy’ (Tucker). This is certainly a possible explanation, though in the context it 
seems somewhat forced ; (5) ‘met’ or ‘got’ his death (Paley), which gives exactly the 
required sense, but involves a very questionable use of €Aéofa, for which the Homeric 
Umvov S@pov EAovro, €Aovro and the like afford no justification. 

(3) €v wdAe: ‘is hopelessly feeble and is generally condemned’ (Tucker). @dvarov 
eitker’ év moXec is pronounced by Verrall to be ‘a strange and scarcely intelligible 
expression’, whether év woAec be taken with eiAero or with @avarov. Tucker’s ed has 
little probability, while Verrall’s ‘An7év only illustrates his often perverse ingenuity. 

If we can find a suitable verb for 6avarov with the ending -ev, we shall have disposed 
of the troublesome preposition, so that zéAeu could be taken with oye#av. For such a 
dative compare Sdpu of and eipyew rexovon Sépv quoted above. I 
think efAer’ ev is a corruption of eiAnxev, the tense of which is very suitable (cf. ré6vn- 
xev, 1016, and Tucker’s note). For this use of Aayydvew cf. ciua Kwxvrod daxév (690), 
Aaxdvres aidayv (Pindar Pyth. v. 96). 

The Scholiast’s note on 1016, 70 “‘els otwvos apioros seems to me to 
support Blomfield’s wozep for odmep in 1016 as well as my cyefwv. Tucker, quoting 
passages from Tyrtaeus, says odzep means ‘in the forefront of battle’ (évi zpoudyouor) ; 
but the point is rather how he died than where he died, viz. duvdpevos rrepi mazpns, or, 
in what I believe to be Aeschylus’ words, cxyefav €xOpovs moAe. Even if orvydv is kept, 
this argument still holds: the quotation from Homer fits wozep much better than 
odzep, for which a quotation from Tyrtaeus would have been more suitable. oyeOwv, 
however, if read by the Scholiast, would naturally prompt the Homeric quotation, of 
which Aeschylus’ words were a paraphrase. 


Euripides, Ion 1396 aiya ov’ Kai pot 

oiya Dindorf for MSS. ovyav. Even so the commentators are hard put to it to find 
a tolerable meaning for this line. Murray assumes that Ion’s sentence is unfinished, 
an assumption which may remove the difficulty of the tense of ofo#a, but which seems 
otherwise improbable. It would be tedious to examine all the unsatisfactory meanings 
and readings suggested, so I mention only Paley’s conjecture, otya: modepia Kai 
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mapowlev Hada por, Which seems to me to be the best conjecture and to give a very 
suitable sense. Ion (for certainly the line does not belong to the Chorus) gruffly bids 
his mother keep silence ; she has already (mdpo:fev) shown her hostility (by her attempt 
on his life). Although the meaning is good, there are two objections to Paley’s 
reading : 
(1) €y8pa, as Paley admits, is the word we should expect rather than zoAepia. 
(2) The emendation zoAeyia necessitates the omission of ov, which, far from being 
redundant, as Paley thinks, is very appropriate to Ion’s bitter tone (cf. ywpe 
ov, Hel. 1412). 
Ion has had enough trouble already because of Creusa, and he wants no more of 
her interference. He had described her in 1272 as aja Kai dvoperns. If we read joba 
for ola6a, IIHMA for IIOAAA, all difficulties disappear : 


moAAa would be an easy corruption in uncials. 
Euripides, Electra 1058 dpa xAvovoa, prep, elt’ Kakdds ; 


Electra has asked her mother for permission to speak her mind freely and Clytem- 
nestra has granted it. Then follows the line given above. dp’ odv is read by Dobree, 
dp’ «d is suggested by Murray. Nearer to the manuscripts would be 


dp’ av kAvovoa, unrep, elr’ Kaxds ; 


If xax@s is taken both with xAvovoa and with é€péas, the thought is given more 
effective expression, preparing us for the wappnoia of Electra’s speech (cf. especially 
KaKnv 1073, Kakov 1075). Compare Soph. El. 523-4 xaxds d€ ce | A€yw, Kaxds KAvovoa 
mpos 

Clytemnestra’s answer (1059) appears in the manuscripts as ov« €or., TH of 5’ Hdd 
mpocOnow dpevi. Paley seems to be right in saying that the meaning required by the 
context is, ‘No, I will do you no harm, but will indulge your humour’. 730 zpoc8jow 
Th on dpevi seems very doubtful Greek, and I think we should read with Weil zpoo6é- 
o8ar, which occurred to me independently during a recent reading of the play (Dennis- 
ton in his note seems to favour this conjecture). ‘It is a pleasure for me to fall in with 
your purpose.’ zpocbécGa: is ‘to associate oneself with’ a person or an opinion, so that 
7H Ppevi would have practically the same meaning as rH dpevi ydpw 
oxeiv (0.C. 1182-3). 

Orestes 623-4 el roupov €xOos evapiOpet KHdds 7” Ewov 
aptvew dovov éevavtiov Beois: 

dpuveww is taken to be the infin. for imperative, and évayriov accus. in apposition to 
the sentence (Porson puts a comma after ddvov). A much more natural construction is 
obtained if we read apwvwv .. . evavtiod. This correction receives strong support from 
534-5, Totow Beois | evavri’ whedAciv Tobrov 


Orestes 1148 yap obv ert 
et exeivn daoyavov ordow peédAav. 

One good manuscript reads ozacduefa, hence the conjecture jv . . . cmacwpea. 
The plural, however, is not well suited to Pylades’ words, which, as Paley says, are 
uttered in a tone of great spirit and determination and express his individual resolu- 
tion (the plurals in 1149-50 include Orestes and Electra). péAav is found with &idos in 
Hel. 1675, but its position here has been rightly objected to by Hermann. I suggest 
podwyv: ‘I would rather die than not go and draw my sword on her.’ podwy is often 


used in this way: e.g. O.C. 497, 897. 
H. D. BROADHEAD. 
CANTERBURY COLLEGE, CHRISTCHURCH, N.Z, 
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ON THE FOUNDATION OF THE ACTIAN GAMES 


IT has usually been assumed that the Actian Games at Nicopolis were founded in 
28 B.C. (cf. Reisch, P.—W. I. i, s.v. ‘Aktia’). In Mélanges d’Arch. et d’Hist., 1936, 
pp. 94 ff., J. Gagé argues also for 28 B.c., his principal grounds being as follows: 
‘Comme Auguste leur conféra en méme temps le rang isolympique et que le calcul du 
temps par Actiades fut admis ¢a et la a remplacer celui des Olympiades, il est logique 
de penser que ces deux computs coincidaient. Or, la premiére célébration olympique 
aprés Actium est celle de l’an 28 av. J-C.; c’est donc presque sirement en 28 que com- 
mence en fait la premiére Actiade.’ 

This argument will not stand. Firstly, Gagé is mistaken in the meaning he attri- 
butes to the term ‘isolympic’; its technical sense is clearly demonstrated by an 
inscription (Dittenberger, Syil.3 402) rov dydva Tov povarkov Tov dé yu] 
Kov Kal immuKxov icovéueov Tais Te HAtKiats Kai Tais Tysais: i.e. it applies not to the time of 
the celebration but to age-groups of competitors and to awards (cf. R. M. Geer, Trans. 
Amer. Phil. Ass. Ixvi, 1935, p. 209). The general meaning of the word is already cor- 
rectly understood by Reisch (l.c.). 

Secondly, the only extant cases where the Actiad might appear to be used as a 
time-reckoning are in an inscription recorded by Cyriacus of Ancona at Janina and in 
a passage of Josephus (cf. Kubitscek, P.—W. I. i, s.v. ‘Aera’). But we find on closer 
examination that the inscription (publ. Riemann, B.C.H.1, 1877, p. 294) isarecord after 
a common pattern commemorating the services of one P. Memmius Leo at a particular 
celebration of the Games, dywvobérnv peydAwv Axriwv Katoapjwv, Axri[a|dos Natur- 
ally, just as victors’ dedications frequently do (cf. I.G.I. xiv. 748, 1102 ; C.I.L. ix. 2860), 
it gives the number of the celebration, but it is not an example of time-reckoning by 
Actiads ; its significance, in any case, is limited to the neighbourhood of Nicopolis. 

In Bell. Jud. 1. 398 Josephus says that Augustus gave to Herod the territory of 
Trachonitis, Batanaea, and Auranitis pera tiv cxtidda. This is admittedly a 
statement of time by means of an Actiad. But Josephus does not elsewhere reckon 
time by Olympiads so that, whatever this phrase may mean, it cannot be a substitu- 
tion of Actiad for Olympiad. 

There is then no foundation for Gagé’s arguments either that the term ‘isolympic’ 
had anything to do with the time of the Olympia or that chronological reckoning by 
Actiads even ¢@ et la replaced reckoning by Olympiads. No inference therefore can be 
drawn from the cycle of the Olympia to determine that of the Actia, and we have 
nothing here to show that the Actian Games were founded in 28 B.c. 

Some further support for his view Gagé finds in the fragments of the inscription 
of the Actian monument found at Mikalitzi. He supposes, with some justification, 
that the letters ptim on one fragment are part of the word septimum, which he would 
refer to Augustus’ seventh salutation as imperator in 29 B.C. ‘Je ne crois pas qu'il faille 
songer 4 “‘consul septimum’’, ce qui nous ferait descendre a 27.’ A glance at other 
inscriptions of the period, where Augustus’ salutations as imperator and consulships 
are regularly listed side by side (cf. Dessau, Inuscr. Lat. Sel. 79, 80, 81), is sufficient to 
show that we cannot without prejudice, in the present state of the evidence, favour a 
reference to 29 B.C. rather than to 27. As far as the inscription shows both are equally 
possible. 

Suppose, however, that the Actia were founded in 28 B.c., and that the cycle 
coincided with that of the Olympia. What would have been the result? It is almost 
certain that the Actian Games were held on 2 September, the anniversary of the 
battle (cf. Gagé, l.c., p. 96). We know also from the Scholiast on Pindar Ol. 3. 35 
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that the Olympia fell alternately in the months Apollonios and Parthenios of the 
Elean calendar and that these were equivalent to the Egyptian months of Mesor and 
Thoth. The latter ran respectively from 25 July to 23 August, and from 29 August 
to 28 September (cf. Ziehen, P.—W. xviii. i, s.v. ‘Olympia’). Now there is good reason 
to believe that the dedications after Actium, the commemorative coinage of 29 B.c., 
and the founding of Nicopolis itself were carefully planned for their propaganda value 
(cf. Tarn, ].R.S. xxi, 1931, pp. 179 ff.), and Gagé has argued at length that similarly 
events in the career of Augustus did not fall on singularly happy dates without fore- 
thought on the part of the princeps and his followers." 

Are we then to suppose that, in constituting the games at Actium which were to 
be a splendid reminder of his victory, Augustus, not in the first rush of events but 
after the interval while the synoecism of Nicopolis was being effected and the monu- 
ment built, ineptly allowed the first celebration so to fall that the Actia would be 
liable then and ever after to be rivalled or eclipsed by the greatest of the long-estab- 
lished Greek festivals? The games at Nicopolis were to be ‘isolympic’ in scale; they 
certainly would not be if the older festival enticed away many of the most distin- 
guished competitors. 

If the year 28 B.c. is unlikely, what alternative offers? We might expect some help 
from the passage of Josephus discussed above, but when we consider that Josephus 
nowhere else reckons by Actiads and that the context has nothing to do with Nico- 
polis, it is scarcely conceivable that Josephus is here directly alluding to the interval 
between the Nicopolitan celebrations. Otto (P.—W. Supp. 2, s.v. ‘Herodes’, col. 64) is 
undoubtedly right in referring the expression to the games founded by Herod at 
Jerusalem in honour of Octavian, which Josephus describes in Ant. Jud. 15. 268 ff. : 
that these were ‘Actian’ games is not certain but highly probable in view of the 
‘Actian’ celebrations in other cities, some at least of which dated back to the period 
immediately after the battle, and it is reasonable to suppose that Josephus’ words 
link an earlier mark of honour shown to Octavian by Herod with a later demonstra- 
tion of Augustus’ goodwill towards the king. It is only, then, if we assume that 
Herod’s games occurred in the same year as the Nicopolitan Actia that any inference 
can be drawn from them. Such an assumption is possible, but could not be more than 
an assumption.? 

The most compelling evidence, however, comes from Statius, Silvae 2. 2. 6 ff., which 
Gagé has arbitrarily dismissed as unreliable (I.c., p. 96, n. 1). Statius here records how, 
after a celebration of the Augustalia at Naples, while other competitors went on to the 
Actian Games, he himself was persuaded by Pollius to visit his villa at Sorrento: 


huc me post patrii laetum quinquennia lustri 
cum stadio iam pigra quies canusque sederet 
pulvis, ad Ambracias conversa gymnade frondis, 
trans gentile fretum placidi facundia Polli 
detulit.... 


t e.g. the battle of Alexandria on 1 Aug., the 
official announcement of Actium probably on 
23 Sept., Augustus’ birthday, the dedication of 
the temple of Apollo Palatinus on 9 Oct. (Gagé, 
l.c., pp. 58 ff., 61, n. 4). 

2 It has been made, and Otto (1.c.) is disposed 
to accept it, but only to give additional support 
to an opinion formed on other grounds that 
Herod’s games were probably established in 
28 B.c. It should be noted that Otto assumes as 
proven that the Actia were founded in 28 B.c. 
and that, when Gagé quotes Otto (l.c. p. 94, 


n. 1), he is begging his own question, as well as 
taking for granted the coincidence of the Nico- 
politan cycle with that of the games at Jeru- 
salem. In any case, all that can really be gleaned 
from Josephus about the date of Herod’s games 
is that they happened after the death of Costobar 
(Ant. Jud. 15. 259-66), 28-27 B.C., and before the 
rebuilding of Samaria, in or after 27, assuming 
that Josephus’ account is chronological. The 
phrase pera mpwrnv axridéa itself is too vague 
to allow of any profitable reckoning back from 
the events to which it refers. 
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Now the Neapolitan Augustalia happened at the end of July or the beginning of 
August in the second year of the Olympiad. For this cycle we have ample proof (cf. 
Beloch, Campanien, 57 f.; R. M. Geer, l.c., pp. 214 ff.). We can only then conclude 
from Statius’ words that the Actia fell in September of the same year as the games at 
Naples, which brings us to 27 B.c. as the only possible year for the foundation. Statius 
wrote the poem during the visit he describes. The games were of vital importance to 
himself. A mistake in these circumstances, unlikely in itself, would have been im- 
mediately corrected by his friends. We cannot therefore readily reject his testimony, 
and there is indeed no intrinsic improbability in the assumption that the Actian Games 
began in 27. 

It should be added, for what it is worth, that the Armenian version of Eusebius’ 
Chronicon links the official foundation of Nicopolis, a ceremony which undoubtedly 
coincided with the inauguration of the Games, in one entry with the conferring on 
Octavian of the name Augustus, a conspicuous event of the year 27 B.c. 


BRENDA M. TIDMAN. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


ON THE NEW GREEK HISTORICAL DRAMA 


SEE Lobel, Proc. British Academy xxxv. 1 ff., June 1950. 
I. col. ii. 1. ].. .et8ov etkacua 

= eikacud, ‘by guessing’, seems at least as likely as etxacua tt = etdwdAdv 
vu. ‘[At first I could not make out who or what it was: but when] I saw Gyges (clearly, ] 
not by guesswork, I was afraid of a plot for murder.’ For example: 


Tulynv cadd|c [ei|cetdov, eixdcuate, KrA. 
For the relation of etxacua to eixalw, cf. noAacua, croxyacua, UBpicua, etc. 
II. col. ii. 7. It looks as though the traces might be reconciled with 
KAQEIPZA A]TTYC[TON] AICXYN[HC] BOHN, 


cf. S. OC. 489 dmucra Bony. There is some doubt about the Y: 


but this handwriting is inconsistent, and the doubt seemed to me less in the original 
than in the photograph. 


III. col. ii. 14. 

The alleged ¢ (of ¢ near the end) is much more semicircular than is usual in this 
manuscript ; moreover it has a little loop or hook at the end of the upper pincer, 
characteristic of the right-hand part of K in this manuscript. It looks like a slightly 
broad K, the upright of which includes the top of an upright on the left of this curve. 
The alleged 1 is joined by what appears to be a ligature to the following letter: but ¢ 
is not elsewhere so joined. What it most resembles is e, with a nearly vertical top half 
of the main stroke as often elsewhere in this manuscript ; it differs from its fellows only 
in lacking the little hook to the right at the top (the trace of such a hook here indicated 
by the photograph is not confirmed by the original). The following letter may, 
indeed almost must, be the top of A, which seems to have had a long tail at the end 
of the line, as Y has in col. 1. 15. 

If ]xea is correct, the general sense (that the pdGoc tells kings not to lie late abed) 
might be restored: Fv | Eroipole de od] | eddew 
dvaxra mrav[vuy’ a Aadv pede. After dc, e.g. Tic, Tw’, 70d’: it seems to me that there is 
room for two narrow, perhaps for one narrow and one average, letters between 
ocr[ and 


CHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD. 


‘ 
‘ 
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A NEW GNOMOLOGIUM: WITH SOME REMARKS 
ON GNOMIC ANTHOLOGIES (I) 


I. THE TEXT 


THIS papyrus was acquired, with some others, for the Egypt Exploration Society in 
1914 at Medinet-el-Faiyam by Dr. John Johnson. It consists of five large pieces; 
of these four join and together measure 37 X 24°5 cm. ; they contain remains of three 
adjacent columns. Another piece measures 5X 13°5 cm., and a small unplaced scrap 
(Fr. A) 4°5X3°7 cm. The writing of the recto, which runs along the fibres, is large, 
regular, rounded, and clear, but not elegant ; I would assign it to the second century 
B.c. The verso was written across the fibres; the hand may be the same, but seems 
more cursive ; the surface is very damaged and no whole word is legible. A certain 
irregularity in the spacing of letters and lines suggests that the papyrus was used again 
for a document. 

The larger unplaced fragment is mostly illegible ; if 1. 3 is a line of Euripides (see 
n. ad loc.) it will probably belong to a column preceding the others ; I have made it 
col. I. The first of the three other columns, col. II, contains iambic yyépua of one or 
more lines, presumably from a single comic author; these are continued down to 
1. 25 of col. III, where we have a prose quotation attributed by the compiler to 
‘Theophrastus or Anaximenes’, which is followed (1. 29) by another from Demosthenes. 
Only a couple of initial letters remain of col. IV. At the top of col. III, to the left, 
on a projecting shred, are illegible remains of two lines of writing too short to have 
been part of the text; they seem to have been a heading which perhaps extended 
over cols. II and III. The verse passages were divided by inconspicuous paragraphi. 
There appear to be corrections in col. III, ll. 22; 30; other corrections, or variant 
readings, are found at the foot of col. II and col. III, in the same hand as that of the 
text. The quotations have a common subject—Tvyn and its relation to human life. 

I am grateful to several scholars for criticisms and suggestions ; above all to Dr. 
Paul Maas, who read through the whole text for me. 


Col. I 
2 ].Tvx.[ 
3 prowl 
5 
7 | 
8 |e. .[ 
9 ].-[ 
10 JAn.....[ 
II lnvre.....[ 
I2 
13 ].Touce...[ 
14 
15 
16 Jo. varrex[ 
17 
18 
19 ].o.[ 
20 cal 


3 evruxobvra Kai dpoveiv (Euripides fr. 1017 Nauck). 


4 
First 
ll. 
KatT, 
<i 
Lig 
A 
ae 
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KS Col. II 
(Two, or perhaps three lines missing) 
I Ine. 
2 
3 ]pracpal 
d scrap 5 |rroAAakuc 
6 ].avrocpabnc 
s large, 
8 ].oucexw 
certain 
10 ]..[...]racec 
12 Jovew.|..]..nv 
13 
14 |cetcacAo. ov 
15 ].a€erov. .ov 
6 [ Rel 
19 |evyap 
20 [. . 
tended 21 [.. 
22 
23 [... uxarr. vextuvw.| 
24 
Dr 25 
26 [... 
1 After nu: w, or two letters. 2 First doubtful letter: possible, 7, «, 7. 4 After 7: 
Ys 7; next: €, 0, 0, c, w; last: a, w. 6 First l.: x, v, 7, x. 8 First ].: 7, or .t. 9 
First l.: v or 11 First ].: perhaps v. After v: next: «? Before e: Last two doubtful 
llecorce. 13 Aftera:p,a. 21 Penultimatel.:oorw. 22 Lineends:t,v,0,w. 23 After 
Kat, o or a rather thick «. 24 After we, between this c and the next, and below, a mark, perhaps 
fortuitous. 
I [ 
2 [ 
3 [ xo]pracpal 
4 [ .[ 
5 [ |rroAAakts 
].avros pabys 
7 [ 
8 [ ].ous €xw 
9 [ ].eAns 
10 [ ]..[...]raous 
II [ | 
12 [ Jov eivale tT]vynv 
13 [ |rexa.[..].v 


Ek 
| 
j 
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14 [ joevoas Aoyov 

15 [ ...Talpake tov Prov 

16 [ 

17 EoT 7 pela 

18 [.. Aoyiopos ev tpayyact. 
19 moAAaxis yap 

20 [ra] wey mropiler, tors de 
21 . 

22 [....]0" Exaorwe Kat [... |e 
23 [...]ae weveoOar Kas Tov €x Tww.| 

24 [...Jevde Kar gwpya 8° odk 
25 [rad|ropara Tavt Tvx[7]. 


xpnpara tropilet. 


Col. III 
2 


3 
4 

5 EMPALWOUTE. UCLVEXEL 

7 
8 
9 
° 


wemepo.|........ 


I 
II 
I2 .| 
13 

14 
15 
16 

17 

18 TC | 

19 

20 .| 

21 ].ppwvocavtweyeyov. 

22 

23 |vdel 

24 [ . 

25 Geodpacrov navakmev. uc 

26 Bout. 


4 First doubtful |. : y, c, p, 7. After the a which follows: 8, y, yu, v, 7, p. 6 Line begins probably 
with 7, v, ¢, %. Before xa: we might read yt, ne, vc, co, OF .v. 8 First 1. of line: « or pos- 
sibly x. Third: or A. Fourth: almost certainly w. 7th1.: «, pu, v, 7, v all possible. II 
a ligatured to o as in previous line; but ]yov possible. 12 End of line, after 7, indeterminate 
traces. 15 After ravra: y, 7, », v, 7. The three doubtful ll. after the lacuna respectively 7, y; 
t, 0; v, vy. At end of line no more traces after exe but since the surface is rubbed here something 
(e.g. «) may have been lost. 17 Apparently nothing after ruyn. 19 [. Joc or we. 
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very. [ 
[...-. Jar. 
SnprocBevovc 


]pevaAo.tcrov 


In col. IV at the level of 1. 5 of col. III there is a paragraph; nothing remains of the next line; the 
next two lines begin with y[ and «{ respectively. 


(traces) 
(traces) 


Ta Kas .[ 
OuTle Avow exer 
ov [zavros avd|pos orpnyos TUXNS 
Se 
worrep oy[os eyKpatlws pepwv to doptiov. 
xaAerov 
paws yaAe|rov: <6’, orav depew 
avTnv Kata un Suvnfwow tiles, 
or levovor v. 

‘od Tw depew mplaypa Kat Aeyew Kadws 
Kat TavTa .[.........]... Kat Exel 
Kaz xpnotonOns yel.....]... av de py 
ToyTovde xaAKou 

[.].cemerndes 
[o]uudwvos yeyov. 


““qroAAake Ta ev SoxGevra 


[.]wv. .Soxl....... |vdel 
yevoyeva vuv dSoxet.....{ 
Ocodpactov 7 
To yap Svodoytorov tov Biov Tas avO[ 
[T]uxnv mpooayopevew eiwhayev: et Tas yvw-] 
[wats dvoyla ns] alv 
Anpoobevors. (= De Corona 252 = Stob. Flor. 112. 14) 


(= Stob. Ecl. 2. 8. 17) 


[eylwye, avdpes doris avOp|wros wy] 


? to yalp evAoytorov. 


Fragment A 


]pAvapove| 
Jveve| 
K 


I 
2 
> 
: 
8 
9 
10 
II 
I2 
I 
I 
2I 
23 
2 
we 
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Col. I. This fragment has been placed first on the following assumptions: (1) that 
the identification of 1. 3 with Euripides fr. 1017 (Nauck) is correct ; (2) that this line is 
really by Euripides and not by Menander or some other comic writer; (3) that the 
compiler has grouped his citations according to literary genre in the order: tragedy, 
comedy, prose. 

12. Perhaps Monost. 306: xara idiav dpdvnow oddelis But there are 
many other possibilities. 

Cols. II and III contain (a) iambic yw@par, of which the best preserved are evi- 
dently from later Comedy. The heading or headings are lost, but the style and 
language suggest Menander and in many cases the sentiments and expressions find 
close parallels in the remains of that author. The quotations were separated by 
paragraphi, but these are in most cases lost. All the fragments are new. (b) Two 
prose yv@par, both also in Stobaeus. 

Col. II. 1-16. These lines probably contained reflections on the mutability of 
Fortune (I. 10) and the consequent disturbance of life (1. 15). 

3. xopracua is not found in extant comedy, but yoprdlew, xopracpds are good 
comic words. 

10. |raoi.s: perhaps peracracts. 

12. povjov? Maas. 

15. Perhaps azav7’ éerpepe xatalpate tov Buov: Maas. 

17 f. ‘. . . experience and sensible calculation in affairs.’ Maas suggests yw 
aw|dpovwy or possibly 6 te ow|fpovwv xrA. The passage probably declared rvy7n to be 
a less important factor in human affairs than Aoytopds and €umepia. The same view 
is often expressed (cf. Plutarch’s [Tepi T¥yns) as an answer to the despairing doctrine 
Ta Ovntadv mpdypar’, evBovdAia (Chaeremon, fr. 2). 

18. mpaypact: probably in a quite general sense here, as Men. fr. 247-8(Kock): 
ovK ovdev, maTEp, ev avOpwrov duce. | peilov Aoyropod TH mpdypara. 

19 ff. ‘For often she supplies riches to the wicked, but woes to the worthy.’ In 
1. 20 the right reading is doubtless that of the variant in the lower margin, ypynyara 
mopilet. 

21. vouv e[xew? 

22. [ézeo|@’? For the sentiment cf. Soph. fr. 624 (Nauck) : od yap mpo poipas 7 TUxN 
Budlerar. Here seems to be dismissed altogether in favour of potpa. 
Professor Page’s suggestion zAovrew zoe. would make excellent sense, but the traces 
after + do not suit it very well. 

23. [ws ([% x]ae seems too short.) 

24. moOjev Se? ‘... But Fortune is not a corporeal thing.’ owya: in this sense, cf. 
Men. fr. 594 (Kock): advvarov cis €orw THs ; Melissus, fr. 9: Sez adro (sc. 70 
év) o@pa pr €xewv. These two examples led me at first to read ruvx]n[e, possessive 
dative, but Page suggested that the nominative would be better; this is supported 
by Sext. Empir. Adv. Math. 10. 215: of pév o@pa elvat Tov xpovov, oi 8° dowparov. 
Meineke, Men. et Phil. Fr., pp. 212 f., notes a corresponding use of corpus in Latin: 
Suet. Jul. Caes. 77. 

25. ‘Chance accidents as they occur—that is what Fortune is.’ Cf. Philemon fr. 
137 (Kock) : od« Beds, | odK EoTw, GAAG TadToparor, 6 yiverat | ws 
érvy’ ExdoTw, mpocayopeveta TUxyn. Cf. Diotogenes ap. Stob. Flor. 43, 130. 

26. ‘There is nothing more variable than Fortune.’ For this commonplace senti- 
ment cf., for example, Men. fr. 288: cs zouxiAov mpayp’ Kai mAdvov 

Col. III. 3-6. Although too little remains of these lines to make reconstruction 
possible, the sense may be conjectured, and we have what may be echoes of them in 
three different places: (1) Greg. Naz., Migne, P.G. xxxvii. 945: «aupos 5€ 81) pdAvora 7 
Biov Avats. Cf. 1. 5 below. (2) Ziebarth, Texte aus d. ant. Schule, No. 47, 1. 255: tis 7) Tod 
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Biov mpaéis ; xaipés. (This definition, with a number of others, any of which may be 
paraphrases of verse yv@uar, forming a sort of ethical questionnaire, is from a school 
text of miscellaneous content from the third century A.D.) (3) Palladas, A.P. 10. 52: 
Evye Adéywv Tov ebye Méevavdpe ... yap Tot afddpa 
TpooTrecov EevKaipws edpe TL Meineke refers this specially to Men. 
fr. 291: TavTopaTov €oTw ws Trov Deds* adler Te TOAAA THY fdopdtwrt 
(with this cf. Men. fr. 275: tadroéparov jpiv adaves dv cvAAap Paver). But the last line of 
the epigram might echo I. 25 of col. I above; Palladas may have had this passage also 
in mind. Perhaps the epigram is a reminiscence of several passages at once. 

3: Perhaps Avois... radropjera Kat mpakis Cf. Men. fr. 460: adropara yap Tra 
mpaypar ent ro cupdépor | pet For Avars in this sense, cf. Chares, c, 1. 33 (Powell, 
Coll. Alex., p. 224): Avow rrovnpav. 

5. cf. Euryphamus Biov ap. Stob. Flor. 103. 27: Kai & ( = dpery) 
Tav Tpoaipesw Kai Tov Adyov mapéxecOar, & (= Tas evepyetas Kal Tas 

6. evpioxet tropov: Cf. the penultimate line of several of Euripides’ plays, see n. on 
ll. 22 ff., below; Aristarchus ap. Stob. Flor. 63. 9 (on €pws); Dio Chrys. 63 (p. 203, 
ll. 29 ff. ed. Dindorf) (on rvx7). 

7 ff. ‘It is not for every man to bear Fortune’s wantonness . . . but he comes in 
with a fair wind, bearing the burden, as an ass does, stoutly.’ ov [avtos davd]pos: 
mavTos Was suggested to me by Professor Fraenkel. TE PKATOUPLOTE : the word, if not 
corrupt, is new; but cf. xatoupilw ; also ovpidw. 

9. cozep dv[os : suggested by Fraenkel and Maas independently. Prejudice against 
mixed metaphors is perhaps modern. éyxpar]ws Fraenkel; edxoA]ws Maas. depwr ro 
doptiov: with this passage and the next cf. Apollodorus, fr. 17 (Kock): yaAemov tréyn 
"ote mpaypa, xaArerov: Set | adriv dépew Kata womep hoptiov. 

10 ff. ‘It is hard for one [in prosperity (?)] to endure Fortune lightly, hard; later 
some, when they cannot bear her reasonably, being tempest-tossed, bewail their 
wilfulness.’ If, as Maas suggests, the reference is to the difficulty of bearing good 
fortune, perhaps supply ozpy|vwrra in |. to. 

11. paws: Suidas: paws = edxdAws (Maas). 

14 ff. ‘It is not by bearing the matter, and saying “‘it is well”. . 
tion of Aeyeww kaAws adopted here was suggested by Maas. 

15. After zavra, some part of mdaoyew? 

18. rovrovdeyaAxou seems almost certain, but how the words are to be divided I do 
not know. 

19. The first letter or letters of the line are puzzling and perhaps corrupt. Perhaps 
the sense of these lines was that whoever succeeds in reconciling hic character and 
faculties with Fortune is at harmony with himself; but one might of course read 
avTwe. 

20. After ow, possibly axonv: Mr. Roberts. 

22 ff. A fresh quotation nrobably begins here; perhaps compare the familiar 
Euripidean ending, Alc. 1690 f.; Med. 1417 f.; Andr. 1286 f.; Hel. 1690f.; Bacch. 
1390 f. (Maas). Or (comparing d¢voe, 1. 24), Dio Chrys. 65, p. 216, ll. 18 ff. (Dind.): 
() ouvexets Tas pretaBoAds, Sé paGAAov dia THY 
dvow ; cf. ibid., p. 217, 17 f.; Accius, fr. 68-9 (Warmington): “Multo iniquo, mulier, 
animo sibi mala auxere in malis | quibus natura prava magis quam fors aut Fortuna 
obfuit.’ zroAAax: has been corrected, but the correction is illegible. 

25 ff. Ocodpacrov 7 Avagmevous: Stobaeus attributes this dictum to Anaximenes 
without question. 

27. There is not room for the full reading as we find it in Stobaeus ; I suppose that 
mavra Was omitted here. 
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28. This supports the reading of P (Heeren would supply ris). 


de 
30. [ey]w[ye] & advipes APnvaor: the accepted reading is éyw 8’ dAws pev. 
31. There seems to be no room for the zavreAds of the vulg., which is omitted by 
SLF Bz. 
Margin: if p is right, the reading is puzzling, ro yap evAoyiorov being the opposite 
of what the sense requires. Maas notes that reading thus the line scans as a choli- 
ambus. 


II. GNomic ANTHOLOGIES: THEIR HISTORY AND USE 


The word ‘anthology’ has been used to describe several collections of literary 
pieces which have reached us in the manuscript tradition and fragmentary remains of 
many other compilations which have from time to time been discovered in the papyri. 
If we examine them individually, it will be at once apparent that the term has been 
applied to compilations so widely different that the only thing which all have in 
common is the fact that they are compilations. Some contain short pieces each com- 
plete in itself, others mainly selected passages from longer works; some have only 
verse, some only prose, others both ; some confine themselves to the works of a single 
author, others draw from many ; the length of the pieces chosen also varies extremely. 
Only one satisfactory distinction is discoverable: that of purpose. 

That the kind of distinction I mean was recognized in antiquity I believe to be 
indicated by certain passages in Plutarch’s Moralia in which he makes use of a simile 
in his day familiar to all: that which compares the serious and diligent student to the 
bee. This simile is most fully worked out in De recta ratione audtends 8 (41 E f.), 
where the bee is contrasted with the oredavnmAdxos. Plutarch is here speaking of 
philosophy ; but he uses the same simile in other places and in other connexions. In 
Quomodo quis sent. prof. virt. 8 (79 C) the same principle is applied to reading of a quite 
general kind. See also De Tranq. 5 (467 c) ; De amore prolis 2 (494 A). (In an anonymous 
Byzantine epistle, Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. iii, p. 173, is a very similar passage which 
seems to echo Plutarch.) 

The application of the first of these passages to the anthologies might escape us but 
for the fact that in Quomodo adolescens poetas audire debeat, where he has (as I hope 
to show later) a most explicit account of what might be called the anthological system 
of literary study for the young, he has the same simile, more briefly expressed, 
§ 12 (32 E). 

Now the simile, as we have said, was not new to him; its earliest occurrence is in 
the well-known passage of Isocrates(?), Ad Demonicum 51 f., where the reader is 
advised to emulate the bee in selecting from the poets and the other coguorai. 

We find it again in Lucian, Piscator 6, where Lucian is faced with an angry crowd 
of philosophers who say that he has traduced them. After an attempt to defend him- 
self from their fury by wholesale quotation from Homer and Euripides, in which he is 
defeated by Plato, he pleads that one who has like a bee gathered from them as 
much as he has, so that the debt is plain for all to see in his writings, could never have 
done them such a wrong. Plato replies that he has in fact been ungrateful to the 
philosophers, who had opened their Aeywv! to him and let him go away with his arms 


1 The word Aeyzwvconstantly recursinconnexion one kind or another—see Pliny, N.H., preface, 
with the concept of dv@odAoyia (cf., for example, § 23; Gellius, N.A., preface, §6; Clem. Alex. 
Themist. Or. iv, p. 54. B: Strom. 1. 11. 1; 6. 2. 1; 7. 111. 1. On this and 
pevos éx trav ITAdrwvos xai other metaphorical titles for books of miscella- 
as the wide and varied field from which the liter- neous content, some of which were certainly, 
ary selector gathers his flowers or hishoney. The and others (for instance, Kypiov) very probably 
name was perhaps only later transferred to the - anthologies, see Délger, Sitzb. d. bay. Akad. d. 
result of selection—compilations of extracts of Wiss., phil.-hist. Abt., Munich, 1936, pp. 22 ff. 
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full. Here we find a rhetorician acknowleding his debt to philosophic writers, from 
whom he has taken yr@par as an aid to composition. 

Compare Themistius, Or. xxiv (Protrepticus), p. 307 f., where in the same simile 
the ‘meadows of Apollo’ are mentioned. 

We meet with the bee again in a scholion of Maximus Planudes on Hermogenes 
(Walz, Rhetores Graeci, v, p. 396), where a rhetor, Zeno, is quoted in connexion with 
the question et Se? Kai coddv ta 

Before proceeding farther it seems necessary to deal with a possible objection to 
the relevance of the evidence so far quoted: the fact that we have up to now heard 
nothing of the compilation of extracts. Now even if there were no further evidence on 
this point, the step from selective reading to compilation is such an obvious one that 
we should be justified in taking it to be everywhere implied. It is the principle and 
plan of selective reading, rather than the writing down of the extracts thus obtained, 
which was the significant invention. In Seneca, Ep. 83, however, where we have the 
simile again, there seems to me to be a clear reference to compilation. Sencca empha- 
sizes the necessity of keeping up one’s reading while producing literary work: ‘Nec 
scribere tantum nec tantum legere debemus. . . invicem hoc et illo commeandum est, 
et alterum altero temperandum, ut quicquid lectione collectum est, stilus redigat in 
corpus.’ The results of reading are to be collected by the reader into favi, systematic- 
ally arranged (‘hos quoque has apes debemus imitari et quaecumque ex diversa lec- 
tione congessimus separare, melius enim distincta servantur’) and forming a store for 
his future use in the production of original work. That Seneca means here a written 
compilation, rather than a mental store, seems suggested (1) by the fact that we find 
Knpiov as a title of a compilation elsewhere, see p. 132, n. 1, above; (2) that in Ep. 33 
(for which see later) Seneca says that he has made just such a compilation at the request 
of his friend Lucilius ; the doubts there expressed as to the utility of the practice may 
be accounted for by supposing that he feared that Lucilius might make too free 
use of it. 

The bee simile is found in several of the Christian writers, who apply it frequently 
to the selection of what is best in pagan literature for the improvement of Christian 
youth, sometimes also to selection, for educational purposes, from the Scriptures. In 
Clement of Alexandria we have several references to the judicious bee, and other 
allusions which show how familiar his readers were assumed to be with the idea ; Strom. 
1.11.1 ff. ; 33. 6; 6. 89. 2; cf. 1. 43. 3; 4.6. 2. Here we find reference to compilation of a 
sort, though the result is not an anthology. 

St. Basil the Great, in the introductory part of the sermon IIpos rovs véous (Migne, 
P.G. xxxi. 564 ff.) warns his hearers to be discriminating in their use of the ancient 
writers; the familiar simile follows. 

It is used in describing St. Basil’s own education by St. Gregory Nazianzen, Paneg. 
in Basil., xiii (P.G. xxxvi, 512); and in the Epistula ad Seleucum attributed to St. 
Gregory or Amphilochius bishop of Iconium (P.G. xxxvii. 1578, ll. 33 ff.) we find 
sentiments similar to St. Basil’s expressed in verse ; the technique of the wise bee is 
prescribed for the reader of the old literature as a preparation for the study of the 
Scriptures. 

Eustathius makes long, elaborate, and rather pointless use of the simile, in S. 
Philothet Laudatio, §§1 ff. (Opuscula, ed. Tafel, pp. 145 f.), and ibid., §7 (p. 147) 
applies it again to the education of St. Philotheus himself. Cf. id., De emend. vit. 
mon., § 87 (p. 235); De Simulatione, § 3 (p. 88). 

Finally we have the late but important evidence in the name Médooa! given to 

1 So appropriate is the name that one is authority (see Horna, P.-W., Suppl. vi (1935), 75), 
tempted to substitute it for the more usual term and has not hitherto been adopted in the case of 
Gnomologium, which has not very good ancient _ collections containing long extracts, such as that 
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actual compilations—the Melissa of Antonius Monachus and the M. Augustana; 
compare the Syriac Liber Apis of Solomon, bishop of Basrah,’ a compendium of 
teaching gathered from ‘the blossoms of the two Testaments and the flowers of the 
holy books’, as we read in its interesting preface, where the simile is set out at length. 

Applications of it to subjects less relevant to our inquiry are: Lucretius, De R. N. 
3. 11 ff.; Quintilian, Ist. 1. 10. 7; Anth. Plan. 274 (on the physician Oribasius, who 
employs the same method in medicine). 

From the sum of the above examples we see the relevance of the simile to: 


(r) the selection of literary excerpts; 

(2) their compilation in writing ; 

(3) their application to education ; 

(4) their use as an aid to original composition. 


Now if we assume, as I think we may, that the full simile in Plutarch, De rect. rat. 
aud. 8, with its contrast between the two kinds of selective study, will equally well 
apply to the study of poetic and other literature—this, as we shall see, is the con- 
nexion in which the simile normally occurs, and is the subject of Quomodo adolescens— 
we are presented with an interesting contrast. In reading poetry, selection is made by 
both the florist and the bee (both of whom can equally well be said av@oAoyetv—see 
L. & S.°; Stephanus, Thes., s.v.); but whereas the former plucks bodily for their 
beauty alone flowers which woven into garlands will provide a shortlived pleasure, 
the latter gathers from flowers of less sensuous beauty honey for its future use. Thus 
we have a distinction between selections which have only the pleasure of the reader 
in view, and those from which he will be able to derive permanent moral and intel- 
lectual benefit ; which will, in fact, educate him. It is surely no coincidence that the 
Greek Anthology, which belongs to the former class, had as its original nucleus the 
Xréhavos of Meleager, which was later imitated by the collection of Philippus bearing 
the same name.? 

For the subject of the Stephanos and the history of the component elements of the 
Greek Anthology see L. Schmidt in Pauly—Wissowa, R.-E., s.v. ‘Anthologia’ (vol. i, 
pp. 2380 ff.). Several collections of this kind have been discovered in the papyri: 


P. Petrie II. 49 b. Epigrams: 3rd century B.c. 
P. Tebtunis 3 (early rst century B.c.). Fragments of four elegiac epigrams on various 
subjects; the second identified (= Anth. Pal. ix. 588, Anth. Plan. iv. 2. 5). 


of Stobaeus and that attributed to Cercidas (for - 


which see later). Gnomologium has nevertheless 
been used throughout this article for gnomic 
anthology ; the term florilegium has been avoided 
as too non-committal. 

1 Edited by [Sir] A. Wallis Budge, ‘The Book 
of the Bee’, Anecd. Oxon., Semitic Series, vol. i, 
part 11 (1886). 

2 It is natural for a lover of literature to copy 
a passage from a work which he has read and 
which has taken his fancy, with a view to its 
further perusal or recitation (cf. Plato, Phaedr. 
276D). We are no more surprised to hear Aristo- 
phanes (Frogs 151) deplore the bad taste of one 
who has copied out a speech from a play of 
Morsimus than we are to find Phidippides re- 
citing a passage of Euripides’ Aeolus at dinner 
(Clouds 1371). In the papyri we have several 
examples of apparently random transcriptions 
like this : the Didot papyrus, from the Serapeum ; 


another Serapeum papyrus, for which see Cal- 
derini, Aegyptus xv, pp. 239-45; perhaps also the 
Strasbourg papyrus edited by Crénert, Nachr. 
Gott. Gesellsch., phil.-hist. Kl., 1922, pp. 17-26; 
N. Lewis, Etudes de Papyrologie, iii (1936); 
B. Snell, Hermes, Einzelschr., Heft v (1937), pp. 
69 ff. Texts which like these are unlikely to have 
contained more than a few pieces, arranged on no 
particular system, are hardly to be dignified by 
the term ‘anthology’, however interesting their 
content. Yet we are reminded by the texts in 
Berl. Kl. Texte V. 15, which seem to have been 
written out with a view to recitation on the 
specific occasion of a dinner-party, that in the 
preparation of choice pieces, and procs, 
for recitation at social gatherings—a custom 
which was evidently of high antiquity—some 
scholars, for instance Reitzenstein, in Epigramm 
und Skolion, have seen the origin of the Stephanos. 
This inquiry cannot, however, be pursued here. 
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P. Freiburg I. 4 (late 1st century B.c.). Fragments of three epigrams; the last 
identified (= Anth. Pal. xvi. 119). 

P. Oxy. 662 (probably from the reign of Augustus). Seven epigrams; the first two 
identified (= Anth. Pal. vii. 163, 164). Arranged according to subjects. 

Berl. Kl. Texte 10571 (1st century A.D.): Anth. Pal. xii. 76-8; unknown; xii. 106; 
v. 152. All erotic; ‘Aus dem Stephanos des Meleager’, Wilamowitz ; mostly by 
Meleager. 

P. Oxy. 671 (late 3rd century A.D.). Fragments of several epigrams arranged accord- 
ing to subject, as the heading shows; see the editor’s note. 

P. Brit. Mus. Lit. 60 (3rd century B.c.): a one-author anthology, as the title 
ovppeixta shows. 


In the Greek Anthology and these fragmentary Stephano1, however edifying the con- 
tent of some of the epigrams may be, the general aim of the compiler has plainly been, 
not to educate, but to give delight to his reader ; each poem is a flower to be woven, 
as Plutarch describes, into a garland, that symbol of idle pleasure to which Clement 
of Alexandria devotes chapters of condemnation. Such anthologies have a wholly 
different content and purpose from the kind with which we are principally concerned, 
and there seems little to suggest that they are more than remotely connected with them 
in origin. Our principal concern with the Stephanos is to distinguish it from that other 
kind of anthology which Plutarch has in mind—whose end is educational, and which 
consists mainly of extracts: the Gnomologium. On this see Horna, in Pauly—Wissowa, 
RE. Supplementb. vi (1935), 74 ff., s.v. “Gnome, Gnomendichtung, Gnomologium’. 
The extant collection most typical of this class is the great compilation of Stobaeus. 

In pointing out the distinction between the Stephanos and the Gnomologium I do 
not, of course, claim to have discovered anything new. But its importance cannot be 
exaggerated ;' with few exceptions the papyrus anthologies can be placed in one or the 
other of these two categories; of the rest, one or two compilations which cannot be 
said to exemplify either are (in spite of the fact that they contain literary pieces) not 
to be regarded as purely literary compilations at all. One which is covered by the 
word ‘Anthology’ in its broadest sense and whose aim was educational, but which is 
not really comparable with the Gnomologium, is the little book published by O. Guéraud 
and P. Jouguet as Un Livre d’Ecolier du III* siécle avant J.-C. (Publ. de la Soc. royale 
égyptienne de Papyrologie, Textes et Documents, Cairo 1938).? In their introduction 
the editors have, I think, failed to realize this; and in so doing have also failed to 
appreciate the exact purpose of the book as a whole ;3 but their account of the gnomic 
anthologies with which they compare it is most valuable. Now, if we examine the 
contents-of the book, we find first a syllabary, then monosyllabic words, then poly- 
syllables, then whole lines of verse marked into syllables by points, and finally pas- 
sages of verse in different metres, written without points. Now if, as the editors 
suppose, the last few literary pieces are intended to be read for their own sake as 
literature by the pupil, his progress in literacy must be rapid indeed; he is to go from 
the elements to extremely difficult comic passages, all within a few pages. 

The paradox is, I think, removed if we regard the book as designed as a primer of 
pronunciation or orthography‘ and the literary passages as exercises of graduated 


1 The basic distinction is sometimes slurred + There is also the possibility that it was in- 
over; for instance by A. D. Knox, The First tended forthe teaching of shorthand. The method 
Greek Anthologist, p. 12. would be somewhat the same, though of course 

2 Reviewed by C. H. Roberts, C.R., lii (1938), the pupils would be older. 

p. 241; K6érte, Archiv, xiii (1938), pp. 104 ff. For instruction in the elesnerits of pronuncia- 


3 So does H.-I. Marrou, Hist. del’éduc.dans tion and orthography in ancient schools see 
Vantiquité, pp. 214 ff., while recognizing the Beudel, Qua ratione Graect liberos docuerint (Diss. 
difficulty of the editors’ view. 


Miinster, 1911), pp. 6 ff.; Ziebarth, Schulwesen, 
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difficulty in reading, or spelling from dictation. This is certainly the function of the 
syllabic exercises at the beginning ; with which (as far as reading and pronunciation 
are concerned, at any rate) we may compare Quintilian, Inst. 1. 30 (I do not suggest 
that Quintilian’s words imply the use of a book like this, but simply that it would 
in fact be an excellent instrument for carrying out his method): ‘Syllabis nullum 
compendium est; praediscendae omnes, nec, ut fit plerumque, difficillima quaeque 
earum differenda ut in nominibus scribendis deprehendantur.’ (We may assume tha’ 
the pupil in our case too was required to learn these syllables as well as reading or writ- 
ing them.) Then follow whole words (‘tunc ipsis syllabis verba complecti’) and finally 
sentences (‘et his sermonem conectere incipiat’) ; syllable by syllable at first, but more 
rapidly as the pupil’s proficiency and confidence increase (ibid. 33: ‘certa sit ergo in 
primis lectio, deinde conjuncta, et diu lentior, donec exercitatione contingat emendata 
velocitas’). The fondness of the compiler of the Livre d’Ecolier for rare and difficult 
words even in the first part of the book well illustrates Quintilian’s teaching, ibid. 
34 f.: ‘illud ne paenitebit curasse, cum scribere nomina puer, quemadmodum moris 
est, coeperit, ne hanc operam in vocabulis et forte occurrentibus pendat. Protinus 
enim potest interpretationem linguae secretioris, quas Graeci yAwooas vocant, dum 
aliud agitur, ediscere et inter prima elementa consequi rem postea proprium tempus 
desideraturam.’ The comic passages at the end of the book must have been selected 
for the great number of glosses which they contain, and must have been a severe test 
to the pupil. No doubt the meaning of these glosses was explained in passing by the 
teacher, as Quintilian’s remarks suggest; but their interpretation was not the main 
purpose of the exercise. 

This training in spelling and pronunciation is the work of the ypaypariorys, and it 
is to his sphere that the book belongs. So evidently does the much later P. Bouriant,' 
though here grammar is treated and orthography and pronunciation are not taught 
by means of long passages. Here, too, whereas in the Livre d’Ecolier only two short 
pieces—the Euripides citations—have any ethical import whatever (cf. the editor’s 
remarks, introd., p. xxx)—a feature which as we shall see is so constant and essential 
a characteristic of the gnomic anthology that its absence would in itself be enough to 
justify our rejection of the Livre d’Ecolier from that class—P. Bouriant contains a 
short chrestomathy of xpeta: of Diogenes and iambic yrépar, arranged without regard 
to subject-matter. The systematic study of ypetac and ywépar properly belongs to a 
later stage in education, but their use as copy-book sentences from the first is ap- 
proved ;? cf. Quint. Just. 1. 36. Examples of both ypefa: and yv@puar (mentioned as 
exercises to be learned by heart in elementary education by Seneca E>. 33 (for which 
see later) are not uncommon on ostraca which undoubtedly came from the schoolroom : 
for instance, the two Diogenes ypeiat on an ostracon published by Sir Herbert 
Thompson, Proc. Bibl. Soc. xxxiv, 1912, p. 197; an example of yydpar from the poets 
used as a writing exercise is Berl. Ostr. 12319, published by Wilamowitz, Sitzb. Berl. 
XxXXvi (1918) from the third century B.c., and described by the editor as ‘vermutlich 
kalligraphische Ubung eines Schiilers’. The citations are on a variety of ethical sub- 
jects. For other writing exercises used in elementary education see Beudel, op. cit., 
pp. 15 ff.; Milne, /.H.S. xxviii (1908), pp. 121 ff.; ibid. xliii (1923), pp. 40 f. Lines of 


pp. 123 ff. For examples of exercises from the 
ancient schoolroom see Ziebarth, Texte aus der 
antiken Schule. For texts divided syllabically by 
points, cf. B.M. Lit. Pap. 255—a passage of 
Isocrates Ad Demonicum whose text has been 
so altered as not to be readily recognizable. This 
syllabic division reminds us of the schoolboy in 
Herodas’ 4:ddoxados who stammers out a speech 


of Euripides syllable by syllable as if just learning 
to pronounce; and see Headlam’s commentary 
on this mime for ancient authorities on methods 
of teaching pronunciation and spelling. 

1 See M. Lechner, Erziehung und Bildung in 
der griechisch-rémischen Antike, Munich, 1933, 
p. 82. 

2 Horna, art. cit. 78. 
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Menander are frequently found as writing exercises: see Tait, Ostraca, Nos. 405, 449; 
the Menandrean Monosticha (for which see W. Mayer, Abh. bay. Akad. xv (1881), 
pp. 407 ff.), were probably so used. 

In spite of any misconception on the part of the editors of the Livre d’Ecolier about 
the purpose of the text which they have so admirably edited, their conclusions about 
gnomic anthologies seem to be eminently sound ; particularly their insistence on their 
educational purpose ; and I think that our anthology also is a school text. The precise 
stage in education to which it and its nearest parallels belong will, I hope, be demon- 
strated in the course of this article. For the present we will recall the description of 
the papyrus which I have given in the foreword (above, p. 126). Our anthologist’s 
arrangement of his material is instructive, and I think gives the best clue to the size 
and scope of the compilation and papyri like it. Consider first the verse citations in 
cols. II and III. These are yrépar separated only by paragraphi and apparently from 
a single author whose name will probably have been given, like those of the authors of 
the prose pieces ; perhaps in the upper part of col. II or in col. I. Though this heading 
is lost, I have little doubt about the identity of the author. They are full of echoes of 
Menander, a poet who echoes himself more than most. It seems unlikely too that so 
many quotations would have been made from any lesser representative of the New 
Comedy. In these ywépar all aspects of the subject of r¥yn are treated and various 
opinions expressed. Two prose yv@ar follow in col. III; only traces remain of col. IV, 
but I suspect that it contained prose also. With the fragmentary col. I, we thus have 
remains of four columns, to which the illegible lines III. 1 f., extending probably over 
cols. II and III, may have served as a common heading, perhaps summarizing the 


subject-matter. 
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THE METRICAL UNITS OF GREEK LYRIC VERSE. I: 


I 


What kind of Theory of Music and Theory of Metric was taught to the young Pindar 
or the young Sophocles? So far are we from an answer to this question that we do not 
even know how far extra study was necessary, or usual, for the professional poet as 
compared with the ordinary educated Greek citizen. The interdependence of music 
and metric in lyric poetry gave complexity to the word-rhythms but kept the study 
of music, the subordinate partner, theoretically simple. Doubtless by the time the 
young poet had learnt by heart the words of past masters of lyric verse, sung or 
accompanied them on the lyre, and danced them in choir or c@pos, he had absorbed 
by practice and somewhat rule-of-thumb methods of training a great deal of the réyvn 
which his calling would require. He would have to learn, in common with the yopo- 
5usdcKxados, how to read and write a simple score, and so he must know the symbols of 
pitch in such scales as were then in use. The notation of arsis and thesis may have 
been required too, and if we knew that this was so, and how he was taught to apply it, 
we might be in a much better position to assess the kind of theory he learnt. But of 
one thing we may be sure: genius apart, it was his practical training, as performer and 
spectator, rather than theoretical teaching which gave his ear its cunning and technical 
skill to compose new rhythms. Hence the impotence of that réyvn to survive once the 
composition and performance of new songs ceased to be a vital need in Greek life. 
There was no systematic body of theory to preserve and explain this intricate art, and 
by the time theoreticians got under way and began to annotate and classify they 
lacked the practical understanding which could have amplified and corrected the 
inadequate conc2pts and terminology bequeathed to them. 

The surviving works of grammarians and metricians, therefore, even selectively 
used, canot supply us with adequate equipment for the analysis and comprehension 
of this difficult art of ‘metric’. We are driver. to supplement their doctrine from our 
own observations and intuitions. And here there is a risk that we may draw upon our 
native aesthetic prejudices, without realizing where these are derived from a poetry 
to which ‘metric’ is wholly alien or a music which does indeed ‘measure’ its notes 
quantitatively but in obedience to its own autonomous laws, not within the bounds of 
a formalized speech-rhythm such as restricted Greek song-notes in general (at least in 
‘classical’ lyric) to simple longs and shorts, that is, full notes and half notes. 

The complexity of Greek metrical phenomena leads inevitably to a search for 
ordering principles on which to base analysis. This usually resolves itself into a 
search for rhythmical units of analysis which by combining in different ways are 
capable of producing all the rich variety of Greek verse. Ancient tradition found this 
in the various ‘feet’, disyllabic or trisyllabic, though these had sometimes to be taken 
in dipodies or ‘compound feet’ before they could form practicable measuring units or 
‘metra’. The metra have been adopted in modern theory, together with their names— 
iambic, choriambic, dactylic, etc., the less organic disyllabic ‘feet’ being generally 
discarded as superfluous subdivisions which cannot be inserted or subtracted singly. 
Here then is a satisfactory method of analysing forms of verse which have a single 
recurring movement xara pézpov, and the added notions of ‘resolution’, ‘contraction’, 
‘syncopation’, and ‘catalexis’ bring a great many diverse rhythms into this frame- 
work. The difficulties begin with sequences of syllables which contain no smaller 
recurring unit. Is-vuv—-v-—v-to be analysed as choriambic+iambic metron? 
Then what is - vv -v~--—- which appears in the same company? or ----- vu- 


1 I am indebted to Professors Paul Maas, Donald Robertson, and Bruno Snell for their kindness 
in reading and criticizing this article. 
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or ---vv—v-—-—? And what are we to do with the common — v -vuv —-v —? Howcan 
we decide whether to followthe school of thought whichsticksto ‘quadrisyllabic scansion’ 
(and so get involved with the ‘antispast’ in v - —- v | - vv -) or that which revives the 
‘foot’ and reads ‘troch., troch., iamb, iamb’, or a third which divides - v |-vv |-v |] - 
and says the ‘natural feeling for rhythm’ demands four units each taking an equal quan- 
tity of time so that the “‘dactyl’ has to be hurried over—is in fact a ‘cyclic dactyl’, 
equivalent to a trochee, unlike the more leisured dactyl of the hexameter which is the 
equivalent of a spondee? The way out of these sterile controversies was found when 
it was realized that the whole ‘colon’ must be taken as an indivisible phrase-unit, 
though some cola, being ‘dimeters’ or ‘trimeters’ of recurring movement, are sus- 
ceptible of analytical subdivision. There remains, however, the problem of describing 
the rest ; can they not for convenience be analysed on a purely de facto basis, in which 
case it would not matter whether v — — v — vv — was called iamb-+trochee-+ trochee+- 
iamb or antispast-+-choriamb? But any analysis of this kind cannot avoid implica- 
ttons—the implication that disyllabic feet are real units capable of combination, or 
that the ‘antispast’ is a ‘metron’ on a par with other tetrasyllabic metra like the 
choriamb or iambic. Any analysis, in fact, which uses the names of metra leads 
straight into theory and must be able to take the consequences. 

Analysis by metra, therefore, cannot work satisfactorily except where the move- 
ment of a colon is in fact a straightforwardly recurrent ‘length’ (dimeter, trimeter, 
etc.) of a particular movement, or where modifications can be accounted for by 
resolution, contraction, syncopation, or catalexis. A special case of modification can 
sometimes be made out for ‘anaclasis’, as for instance in ionics, where v vy — vy —-v —— 
is Clearly sometimes used as a variation on v v - - vv —— after Anacreon, and the two 
are even found in responsion. But outside these limits the device of ‘metrizing’ has 
its dangers. Thus the notion of ‘aeolic dactyls’, which has held the field since the time 
of Hephaestion, has given rise to the false theory that a ‘final anceps’ (the licence to 
shorten a long final syllable) can equally well take the form of a lengthened final short 
It has also obscured the relation of, for example, x x 
to xx-vv-v-, or else led to the ‘dactylic’ scanning of the latter. Again, 
variations which are permissible in certain relations to a prevailing context of normal 
rhythm xara pérpov, such as — v — - in the anacreontic mentioned above, have been 
accepted outside such context with much resulting confusion of classification. For if 
Simonides’ Danae be interpreted as ionics and therefore broken up into metra, then 
the concept ‘ionic’ is loosened and blurred accordingly and strange doctrines may 
prevail as to what is permissible elsewhere, even in responsion, in so capricious and 
unaccountable a metre, and the canons of textual criticism are thus also affected. Or 
when the licence, confined to the spoken iambics of comedy, of equating % - < - to 
4-—v-, is made to lead to the discovery of loose and irregular ‘iambics’ in the highly 
formalized song-technique of Pindar, the proprieties of Greek metric—its nice dis- 
tinction of styles—are thereby offended. 

The metron, then, tetrasyllabic or other, is to be rejected as an analytic unit 
except in cases of recurring movement, and the names associated with metra must be 
similarly restricted. We come next to the cola. The disadvantage of the colon as the 
lowest unit is its size, which gives room for much diversity and makes theoretical 
grouping more difficult. Here association in contexts, the characteristics of the various 
types of poetry, and the favourite modifications of particular poets, have all to be 
taken into account in deciding how to reduce the number of categories, which can be 
taken as norms and which as variants, and (a common and significant phenomenon) 
where categories overlap. The traditional terminology has bequeathed a number of 
names (as distinct from ‘metrizing’ descriptions) for whole cola, or dicola, names 
sometimes, like ‘glyconic’, derived from poets who made particular use of them, some- 
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times measuring by syllables (the ‘Sapphic hendecasyllable’, etc.), sometimes referring 
to occasions of use (‘priapean’, ‘prosodiac’). This variety represents a natural, 
empirical process of nomenclature, though it adds to the difficulties of the subject for 
the modern beginner, and obscures some of the cross-relations. It also leaves a number 
of types unnamed, and others obscurely or contradictorily defined; and modern 
scholarship suffers in general from having inherited no agreed, automatic system of 
definition or description which shows the relation of cola to one another. 

With all the defects of the received terminology, it is both practicable and desirable 
to use it for the analysis of most solo-lyric and the choral lyrics of drama. Its real 
inadequacy begins to be felt in the most difficult branch of Greek versification, the 
choral lyric outside drama, and here its effect has been positively and seriously mis- 
leading for a workable theory of metric. Ancient theorists had a very imperfect 
comprehension of this lyric, and the root of the trouble was their inorganic line- 
division, through which they tried to wrest it to the more familiar shapes of a different 
and simpler style of composition. Boeckh’s edition of Pindar, with its stanzas divided 
into periods instead of cola, the end of a period coinciding with the end of a word and 
often supported by the occurrence of hiatus and brevis in longo, at last provided the 
basis for a sounder theoretical study. The repeating triads, in all but the shortest 
poems, give a much needed check for the determination of period-end ; no calculation, 
no schematic patterns, and no appeal to rhythmical sense on our part could without 
this check give any assurance that we had found the right shape for a single stanza of 
this arbitrary, deliberately unsymmetrical, constantly inventive poetic technique, 
which gives to each ode its unique, veoo’yaAov tpézov. This is true especially of Pindar, 
who appears to have had a much greater metrical range, and greater daring, than any 
other lyric poet, but it applies also in varying degree to Stesichorus, Simonides, 
Bacchylides (perhaps least), Ariphron, the Pseudo-Arion’s Hymn to Poseidon, 
Aristotle’s Hymn to Virtue. It is true that in drama, too, each choral ode is metrically 
a new creation, and the degree of unaccountability, of irregular shape not reducible to 
any predictable formula, in the composition of tragic odes is much greater than in 
comedy, but the great difference remains that in drama the all-important structural 
element is the colon, whereas in other choral lyric it is the period. Now cola tend 
constantly to repeat, to pair, to give balanced groupings, to echo back from a later 
to an earlier part of the stanza, to round off a full with a catalectic rhythm, a rising 
or ‘blunt’ with a falling or ‘pendant’ close. Many of different type are of roughly 
equivalent length, and each is a phrase short enough, or homogeneous enough, for the 
ear to carry it as a single entity. Sometimes the association of two, three, or four cola 
into a larger grouping or period is discernible ; more often, since the stanzas usually 
repeat only in pairs if at all, such periods are not traceable and we can only note where 
the rhythm changes or where catalexis or hiatus leaves room for a pause. In either 
case the structural elements that carry the rhythm and are heard as separate phrases 
building it up are the cola; we can be fairly confident that these are the units with 
which the poet himself composed, and that we have some idea of the shape he intended 
to convey even when we are uncertain about the periods. But now consider such a 
stanza as this: 

dda@v mepaitepat, pia ody dravras dupe Operper 
copiat peév mpoodepwv aeBAor, 
wpvaat 
Tovd’ avépa dSaipovia yeydpev 
evyeipa, SeEwyuiov, aAxayv, 
Aiav, redv 7” év Saiti, Bupov. 
1 This statement (v. infra, p. 148) has to be which, as will be seen, is the nearest point of 
modified to some extent for dactylo-epitrite, approach between the two kinds of technique. 
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(Pind. Ol. 9. 105 ff.)! The period-ends are not at all certain, so that different versions 
are given by different scholars. As to how the periods should be analysed into smaller 
units, and still more over the interpretation of these, no two metricians can agree. 
There is little obvious repetition or rhythmical ‘pick-up’ to assist our untrained 
modern ear; the phrases do not fall apart of themselves. Word-end will not help, 
since Pindar often (though not consistently) makes a practice of bridging over the 
junctions of his phrase-units in order to carry the rhythm on to the end of the period. 
We are driven to theoretical study, and our theories are fallible. 

One reason for their fallibility is the persistent search for cola of the same kind as 
in dramatic choruses, with their comfortingly familiar labels. If we set down a period 
in longs and shorts and succeed in dividing these up into ‘anapaest-++-dochmiac+ 
reizianum’, this is worth no more as an elucidation than to call — v —-v v —v — ‘trochaic 
+iambic metron’. A specious plausibility may be given to such analysis by sorting 
out several of these same elements in the rest of the stanza, but so long as ‘anapaest’ 
is used to cover both - —-v v —andv v — vv -, ‘dochmiac’ any of the numerous varieties 
attested in their proper context in tragedy, and ‘reizianum’ such fictions as v vy -v - - 
as well as -—- vv - -, the gain is illusory. There is more justification for labelling 


Apworov pev vdwp, 6 5€ xpvads aifouevov rip 


‘priapean’, i.e. ‘glyconic+pherecratean’, but here too there are reservations. The 
‘glyconic’ has in every stanza an initial » -, whereas the ‘pherecratean’ starts — v; 
thus the latter is not simply a catalectic version of the former. It may prove fruitful 
to consider these openings in relation to other metrical units, and also to reflect upon 
the meaning of the difference between Pindar’s ‘glyconic’ and the Sophoclean 


TOV Gov Saipova, TOV Gov, 


tAdpov Oidimdda, . 


which is in responsion with 


~ > 
-udOns tais peydAaow ev... 


Nor is such a combination as the priapean a metrical cliché in Pindar; its rarity in 
fact should again make us think twice. But the main problem is to know on what 
principles the longer periods can be split up. If Pind. Nem. 7. 13 


oKOTOV ExovTt Sedpevat 


is analysed by one scholar as an ‘iambic’ trimeter 


by another as two reiziana ! 

is one result preferable to the other, or are both wrong, or is it a matter of indifference ? 
Can we hope to arrive at any notion of the kind of units the poet himself recognized ? 
It can, I think, be accepted as certain that these periods ave composite ; all except the 
shortest are too long and too incredibly diverse to have been conceived as single 
wholes. The purpose of the present essay is to try to disengage by observation some 
principles of composition which appear to be discernible in all the varieties of choral 
lyric outside drama, and to show what this metrical art has in common with other 
forms of lyric and where its technique is different. It will be concerned chiefly with 
Pindar, as the most difficult of composers and the one who has suffered most from 
attempts to force his metric into conformity with better understood types of Compas 
tion and to use the same terminology for all alike. 


* To be analysed in the second instalment of this article. 
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2 


The rhythm of Greek verse is produced by collocations of long and short syllables 
punctuated by pause. Lyric verse, though sung, is based upon the natural prosody of 
speech-rhythm for its quantities but has sacrificed pitch-accent in favour of the prin- 
ciple of responsion. Since it has no returning dynamic stress such as can impose 
rhythm upon a lengthy sequence of notes of equal quantity, it can only use such 
sequences where the phrasing, the arrangement of pauses, or the prevailing rhythm 
of the context can keep them clear. Thus in Soph. El. 233-5 twenty-one long syllables 
are kept in a perfectly clear paroemiac rhythm: 

aan’ obv edvoia y’ avdd 
Tis TLOTA, 
py) TiKTEew Grav aTats 


and thirty-two short syllables are achieved (as something of a tour de force) in Eur. 
Or. 149-50 with the help of the dochmiac echo of the whole context, into which they 
sink back in the next line: 

Kataye, Kataye, mpc)’, arpéuas, 

Adyov amddos 6 TL zroTe. 

xpovia yap mreawv 68° edvdlerat. 
Uncontracted paroemiacs and unresolved dochmiacs are rhythms so familiar that the 
ear takes these exaggerated variants without difficulty. But it is clear that such an 
effect is only possible where the movement is built up of cola, of repetitive phrase- 
units. Where there is no fairly simple, fairly symmetrical framework of this kind, 
longs and shorts must be constantly intermingled or the result will be shapeless. And 
such intermingling is the normal and fundamental habit of quantitative metric; the 
unmixed sequences are later, derivative variants. 

The long syllables are, of course, the stronger of the two ingredients—in the meta- 
phorical Greek expression of rhythm in terms of dance-movement they were the @éoats 
and the short syllables the unsteadier dpo.us—and the primary formula for a rhythmic 
sequence is the enclosure of either one or two shorts between two longs, —» — or 
~vv-. Each of these can be set in movement in two ways: by repetition or by 
prolongation. 

Repetition gives a series: 


and by the process known as ezizAoxy the series may begin from the second (short) 
syllable, the first long being transferred to the end: 


Prolongation may be single or double: thus —v — is lengthened to -v-v- or 
-v-v-v-,and-vv-to-vy-vv-or-vu-vv-vve-. Or it may be of mixed 
type: thus - v may increase to-v Either of these 
hexasyllables may again add v or v~ -, forming — v 
or again the forms v —v and v may append v and ~ respectively, 
making —-v —-v—-vv- and -vv-vv-v-. Longer forms are found, though more 
limit can be given because of the ambiguity of light anceps as explained below. These 
units all begin and end with longs. Any of them may forma complete period by itself and 
in that case may prefix or append (or both) elementum anceps x -v — x, X-vu-vvy-, 
—~vv-v--x, etc. When two or more join to form a composite period, the whole 
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period may prefix or append (or both) elementum anceps. The units forming the period 
may either be simply juxtaposed as in x -v - |-v-x-v-vv-—v-|-v-, or they 
may be linked together by elementum anceps: x x x, 
Where the link-anceps takes the short form it is not always possible to distinguish a 
composite from a prolonged form : thus - v — v — v —- may represent a doubly prolonged 

The single-short — v —- may form a series with initial and link anceps x —-v - x -v - 
x-v-... or (by émzdAoxy of this) with link and final anceps x -v-x-v- 
x.... The double-short - v v - cannot be so treated, but in compensation may form 
a series by prolongation -vv—-vu-—vvu-vv... (this—»-— cannot do); since, how- 
ever, no period can end on a true short it must always run out in a blunt v v - or add 


final anceps — x. This series may also by runy v 
The initial long of any unit may be omitted at the opening of a period ;' thus — v — 
may take the form (and the combination -v |-v-, therefore, |-~-) and 


become vv -vv-, or -vv—v-— appear as vu -, 

A period may be formed by one unit, by a series, or by the juxtaposition (with or 
without link) of units. Only the series is analytically divisible into metra ; the regu- 
larity of such movement may be slightly obscured by resolution, by the device of 
syncopation (i.e. the omission of short or anceps) in the series (x) -u-x-v—-x..., 
by contraction in the series (-) »vy-vwv—vv-—..., and by contraction or anaclasis 
in the series »py --vv—-vv-——.... A period formed by juxtaposition of units 


can be analysed only into its component units. The junctions are betrayed either by - 


the occurrence of two consecutive long syllables (the final long of one element and the 
initial long of the next) or by the sequence long—anceps—long, though as we saw 
above a short anceps may sometimes be indistinguishable from a true short. Resolu- 
tion of a long may occasionally also produce some ambiguity of division. It should 
be noted that the occurrence of three or more consecutive shorts always implies 
resolution, that except in a series two consecutive longs means the junction of two 
units, and that (except in a contracted series) in an apparent sequence of three longs 
the middle one is always anceps. In no circumstances can anceps follow anceps, nor 
can it follow or precede a short (except a short by resolution), in the middle of a 
period. Anceps in the middle of a period is generally a link-anceps, but in some cases 
is to be accounted a ‘drag’, i.e. the optional substitution of a long for a single-short 
within a unit. (This phenomenon will be examined later.) 


3 

The above is a brief systematization of the facts of metric in Greek lyric verse; 
that is to say, in all verse that was sung, excluding verse spoken or given in recitative 
—roughly speaking, ‘stichic’ verse. It makes no attempt to consider the phenomena 
historically or (so far) to distinguish between one kind of lyric and another. The 
historical approach is a dangerous one ; we do indeed know the relative dates of most 
of the poets whose works are extant, but of anything which could be described as 
reliable evidence of developments or influences there is little trace. Each kind of 


1 In the dochmiacs of drama, which appear 
(v. infra) to be a late creation of a special 
character, this licence is extended to the middle 
of a period also. 

2 The one exception to this rule is that in 
dramatic lyric (particularly in Sophocles) a 
dactylic tetrameter can be followed by a colon 
starting with anceps, e.g. —-vy—vu—vu—vy | 
These must of course fall 


within the same period, since no period can end 
—vw. This exception indicates that colon-end, 
even where it cannot be followed by a full pause 
in the technical sense, has more separating effect 
than the end of a phrase-unit in the ‘periodic’ 
style. 

3 Only the process of decay of metrical vitality 
in Greek lyric can to some extent be followed. 
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lyric, solo, choral, dramatic, dawns upon us in perfected metrical technique; of its 
origins we know nothing, and of its development only the differences of style between 
its different practitioners. To attempt to trace influences from one kind to another is 
even more speculative ; apart from an occasional guess we can only note what they 
have in common and where they differ. Theories of evolution from some imagined 
‘Urvers’ or various types of Urvers are purely fanciful constructions; and in parti- 
cular the doctrine of a more primitive and popular type of versification which at first 
kept a constant number of longs while putting in single or double shorts indifferently, 
and only later (and with occasional backsliding) tightened up its regulations, destroys 
the whole structure and principle of quantitative rhythm, which is based upon the 
absolute distinction of -v - and -vv-.! 

The account here given, however, remains artificial and schematic until supple- 
mented by an examination of its relevance to the different kinds of lyric. Here it 
must be admitted that ‘different kinds of lyric’ does in the end, given the relatively 
small amount of material available outside Pindar and the dramatic poets, resolve 
itself into ‘different poets’, or at least groups of poets. Textual uncertainties, especially 
where we have to rely upon a single source of quotation and responding lines are 
lacking or scantily available, often make close metrical analysis or argument a rash 
undertaking. But some general distinctions of style emerge. Pindar, Simonides, and 
Bacchylides are recognizably of one group, the tragedians and comedians another, the 
Lesbians a third. Skolia approximate most closely to the Lesbian style. The frag- 


‘ments of Stesichorus appear to hover somewhere between the first two groups; 


Alcman, Ibycus, Corinna, and Anacreon have most in common with the dramatic 
poets. Thus monody, dramatic choruses, and non-dramatic choral lyric do not 
separate neatly. It is true that in strophic responsion the general rule is that solo- 
lyric is monostrophic, the choruses of drama repeat aabb . . ., and at least the more 
elaborate kinds of other choral lyric are composed in triads. But this inquiry is con- 
cerned with the inner composition of the strophe, which is not affected by such ‘outer 
responsion’ except in so far as period-end is more difficult to determine with limited 
responsion. The highest degrees of complexity in metrical construction are limited to 
choral lyric ; the simplest forms are found in comedy because some of its lyric is least 


removed from stichic verse. A further complication is the spread-over of dactylo- | 


epitrite, which to judge by its great preponderance in choral lyric must have origin- 
ated as a metre for formal song and dance; it is taken over in tragedy and comedy and 
in some cases half-assimilated to the more familiar dramatic technique, and in his 
lampoon of Themistocles Timocreon of Rhodes uses it for what must have been a 
solo-rendering. Dactylo-epitrite might be described as the simplest type of the 
complex periodic style of composition, and it will be convenient to start the investiga- 
tion from this metre. 

Not the least of Maas’s services to classical scholarship is his invention of a system 
of notation for regular dactylo-epitrites which cuts straight through the tangle oi 
unreal perplexities about ‘mixed scansion’ or ‘quadrisyllabic scansion’ and the exact 
difference between epitrite and trochaic. It also, by discarding the received termi- 
nology, exonerates us from deciding whether, for instance, --vv—-vu---v- 
should be divided ‘prosodiac+-iambic’ or “paroemiac-+cretic’. The ‘dactylic’ or 
double-short unit -v ~-~v- is symbolized by D, and the ‘epitrite’ --—- by e.? 
Initial, link, and final anceps is written in, the line quoted above, for example, 


™ For the apparent contradiction in the comic _ the fairly common ‘stesichorean’ be Eve (vy) or 
trimeter see my Lyric Metres of Greek Drama, evE(y)? Neither is so satisfactory as evey 
pp. 77-8. e (v). My reason for not using d for the occasional 

2 Iomit Maas’s double epitriteE (-~-w-—v-), —vv-—issimply to keep clear of my own symbols 
finding it sometimes rather unhelpful, e.g. should and s introduced later. 
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appearing as- D-e. This method of presentation is more than a mere convenience ; 
it exemplifies what I believe to be the true theory of all metrical composition in the 
‘periodic’ style.! 

Dactylo-epitrite is the easiest starting-point here because it is mostly limited to 
two units, the simple - v — and the ‘prolonged’ double-short - v v - vv -, and because 
the anceps mostly takes the long form. The varying combinations of these, with or 
without initial, link, and final anceps and in a variety of lengths, produce a supple, 
stately, yet changeable rhythm, quite easy to grasp. Its flowing motion is due to the 
very frequent use of link anceps, so that the harder impact of blunt against blunt at a 
junction of units (pv - |-¥v, etc.) is not too often heard. The effectiveness of the 
rhythm depends upon its deployment over the space of the whole period, and is 
diminished if the period is chopped up into cola.? Bacchylides, it is true, tends to use 
his units, at least D and e - e (e by itself is too short for this purpose) more nearly as 
cola, by a moderately regular diaeresis immediately before or after link anceps, but 
Pindar is at some trouble to avoid this break. Pyth. 12, a monostrophic ode, is simple 
and regular, even repetitive, in its periods to a degree altogether unusual in Pindar, 
but the tendency to manipulate word-end so as to keep the period from splitting into 
balancing segments is unmistakable. 


Airéw ae, piAdydae, KaAAiora Bporedv -D-D 
Depoedovas a 7 Ere pnAoBorov D-D 
vaiets Axpayavros évduatov KoAwvay, @ ava, -D-e-e 

tAaos abavdrwv avdpav re ovv eduevia D-D 
oreddvwya 708’ [Tvbdvos edddEw Misa, -D-e-e 
avrov Té vv “EAAdda Téxva TaV TrOTE -~D-e-e 


éfeipe Opaceiav Dopydvwv D-e 

ovAvov Opivov Abava: e-e-e- 
The metrical scholiast gives this verse fourteen cola, by splitting each of the first six 
periods into two; for the last two lines, which resist such even division, he has labels 
ready as they stand, the ‘encomiologus short of one syllable’, and the ‘stesichorean’ 
(trochaic trimeter). The rest runs in monotonously even short cola: 


™ I should here make it clear that Professor 
Maas himself disclaims and deprecates all exten- 
sion of his principles of notation beyond the 
sphere of practical convenience. 

2 I use the word colon in this essay in a sense 
quite different from that of metrical unit; the 
unit is simply an analytical division, the colon a 
self-sufficient rhythmical phrase. A unit of the 


4599.22 


longer sort, such as— vy 
may of course be a colon just as a unit or a colon 
may be a period. But in the ‘periodic’ style of 
composition there is nothing between the unit 
and the period, and the attempt to find segments 
recognizable—and nameable—as cola quite often 
makes the cut in the middle of a unit. 
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There is no obvious reason for the variation by which the penultimate pair is divided 
paroemiac-+troch. dim. cat. rather than - vv dim. like the rest, nor 
for the curious divergence in the descriptions of -- vv —~~ -: the first is ‘spondee+ 
pyrrhic+trochee+iamb’ and the second, fourth, fifth, and ninth are all said to be the 
same as the first, but the eighth is ‘major ionic+choriamb’, and the eleventh is 
‘prosodiac with an added syllable’. 

In so regular an ode as this, however, apart from the check on the flowing line of 
the rhythm, no great violence is done by the division into cola. Where the periods 
are of more irregular length, or where other units appear among the normal — v — and 
-vv-—vv-, the division may be more destructive. In the epode of Nem. 1, both the 
simple — v v - and the triple -v » -vv-~v — occur, and the periods are uneven to a 
degree incomprehensible to an eye trying to normalize them into cola: 


50 5é Kadpeiwv xaAxéots adv edpayov vuv-ve-D 
e 
ev xept 8° Audurpiwv Kodeod yupvov twdacowv Dvv--e-e 
@ > > , > 4 > ~ 
ixeT , aviatot TUTEIs. TO yap oiKeiov mele. ouds: e-Dvv--e-e 
Kados aud’ adddtpiov. -e-vv-e-e 
The scholiast’s version of this is 


= 


The minimum period - v - is so unexpected that he has ignored the final brevis in 
longo in éSpapov v vy ~ (admittedly this occurs only in the third epode) and added 
aOpoo. as vv — to make a ‘dactylic hephthemimer’ of the second colon. Yet he has 
broken up the two authentic instances of -v vy - vv —- vv — and produced ‘ionic trim. 
cat.’ and ‘ionic dim.’ for the fourth and sixth cola, while for the penultimate he has 
an even more inappropriate ‘metrizing’ description, ‘troch. trim. brachycatalectic’ 


(-v--|-v--|v--,,), in order to keep it in tune with the final ‘troch. dim. cat.’ 
A period of dactylo-epitrite may genuinely open with v v — -, as in the first line of 
Ol. 7 dudAav ws ei tis advetas amo xetpos VY - but this does 


not of course mean the intrusion of an ‘ionic dim.’ (anacreontic) on foreign ground ; it 
occurs on the principle stated in § 2 that the zmztzal unit of any period may open 
headless. vv — is a headless -vv -, just as in Pyth. 3 the final period of the epode 
perapwvia Onpevwv axpdvtos eAmiow opens with a headless (-) vv (not with 
an anapaestic metron), and Ol. 6. 6 begins»--e-...instead ofe-e-.... 

It is not surprising that the ancient metricians, working with this miscellaneous 
collection of cola—iambic, trochaic, dactylic, ionic, choriambic, iambelegus, etc.— 
failed to recognize the unity of this large dactylo-epitrite class of metres, and have 
nowhere recorded that more than half of the epinicians, together with a large but now 
unspecifiable proportion of the rest of choral lyric (e.g. all surviving fragments of 
Pindar’s hymns, prosodia, and threnoi, most of his encomia and many dithyrambs, 
with about the same proportion of extant Bacchylides and a good deal of Simonides) 
are all written in the same type of metre. 

t This resolution of —v— is fairly common in 


dact.-epit. and is usually carried through all the 
strophic repetitions. Contraction of the double- 


short is much rarer, and there is no certain in- 
stance in Pindar; for Nem. 8. 1 see the second 
instalment of this article. 
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The combined straightforwardness and flexibility of dactylo-epitrite doubtless 
encouraged its widespread use. It could carry words of any prosodic form, it was 
easily grasped, and its rhythm was utterly distinct from the metrizing technique of 
stichic verse. Its origins are of course untraceable ; the earliest certainly known to us 
is found in Stesichorus. Some of his scanty fragments (those from his Oresteta, for 
instance, parodied by Aristophanes in the Peace) seem to have been already of com- 
pletely orthodox form; others which appear to contain some unusual elements (e.g. 
kal Tprydpous TiOnow — v v — — fr. 17 D*) may be evidence for an early, less regular- 
ized manner of composition, but it would be unwise to build too much theory on so 
unverifiable a text. No fragments are long enough to show with any certainty whether 
Stesichorus’ long dactylic and dactylo-anapaestic series were mingled with single- 
short periods or units and if so whether the result bore any resemblance to dactylo- 
epitrite with longer runs of each kind. Certainly some lines that can be made into 
extracts of dactylo-epitrite appear to have a higher proportion of double-short than 
most later verse of this kind; so fr. 10 D from the Helen 


moAAa pev Kviivia mori Sippov avaxrt, ev D-Dv 
pvpowa Kai podivouvs orepavous DvD 

Te Kopwvidas ovAas. vD- 


and possibly fr. 22 
D-e- 


Dvuv-vuve 


mavypoovvas <Te> diret 7 Amdddwv. 
Kddea orovayds 7” Aidas EAayev. 


This last line, if it is really dactylo-epitrite, has one parallel in Pindar: 
Odpavida yovov edpupédovta Kpdvou 
(Pyth. 3. 4). This should, I think, be interpreted as the maximum prolongation of 
~vv-, Pindar nowhere exceeds this double-short length in any kind of metre; that 
is to say, he makes no use of the dactylo-anapaestic ‘series’ described in § 2. Stesi- 
chorus and Simonides (e.g. fr. 40 D and probably fr. 28) both use the dactylo-anapaestic 
series; Bacchylides (fr. 21) has unbroken trochaics with light anceps. With these 
exceptions I can find no use of composition in series in these poets, and thus descrip- 
tions in terms of ‘metra’ are strictly speaking inapplicable to the general run of 
periodic composition. 
When Bacchylides addresses an encomion to Alexander son of Amyntas (fr. 20b 
Snell) in dactylo-epitrite quatrains of this form: 


® BapBire, dvAdcowv -Dve- 
émTatovov Avyupav Kdmmave yapuv: Dve- 
Seip’ euas xépas* dppaivw tu Dve- 
xpvccov Movodv AdcEdvipw mrépov... e-e-e 


the distinction between the style of choral lyric and Lesbian monody is at vanishing 
point. Each of the first three lines is a combination of two units and the fourth of 
three ‘epitrites’, but the effect is of a simple repetitive arrangement of periods only 
distinguishable from cola by their composite nature and somewhat greater average 
length. Anceps at the end of a period is never followed by anceps at the beginning of 
the next, so that the carry-over is perfectly smooth. The middle two lines are metric- 
ally exactly similar to the two encomiologici of Alcaeus (fr. 40 D2) quoted by Hephaes- 
tion as the first two lines of a poem: 

*Hp’ Awvopéevn 7H 7° "Yopaxnw 

Tappeva Adumpa Kéovr’ ev Mupownw ; 
This welding of two units into a whole which by balanced repetition becomes so 
familiar that it has the effect of a single phrase is characteristic of Lesbian monody, 
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though, as we shall see, its favourite combination is not the dactylo-epitrite pair — v - 
and —-vv—vv-, but and 

In the dramatic poets dactylo-epitrite gives the nearest approach to the periodic 
style of composition, and is sometimes indeed (e.g. P.V. 526-44, Med. 410-30) hardly 
distinguishable in technique from the more regular of the Pindaric stanzas. But in 
general it is much more apt to combine the units in pairs after the manner of the 
Bacchylides quoted above; further, it allows an occasional admixture of alien cola, 
particularly as clausulae. Thus the effect is to approximate these stanzas after all to 


the prevailing dramatic manner of composition by cola. Med. 824 ff. is typical: 


Kai Oedv mraides paxdpwr, iepas e-D 
7° amo, pepBopevor -e-D 
KAewordtav codiav, aiet dua D-D 

~ 707 > ¢ 
Baivovtes aBpa@s aifépos, ayvas -e-D- 
evvéa Movcas D-e- 
EavOav Appoviay duredoar. hipponactean 


Neither in strophe nor in antistrophe is there any formal clue to period-end—hiatus or 
brevis in longo or final followed by initial anceps. Yet there is no ambiguity ; the bal- 
ance of the lines imposes the divisions unequivocally upon our ear. The modification 
of the prevailing rhythm in the final clausula is a technique very common in dramatic 
choruses ; in dactylo-epitrite this often takes the form of prolonging the last — ~ — (-) 
unit into the ithyphallic -y-v--. This prolongation is not used by Pindar in 
pendant form, and not as a clausula (since such closing modification is not a very 
common characteristic of the ‘periodic’ manner), but the blunt -»—-v - occurs in 
Nem. 8. 14 dordv trav dépwv -e--v-—v-, and the --- of 
Pyth. 9. 2 orv Babvlavovow ayyéAdwy is a ‘dragged’ version of the same unit (cf. Pyth. 
1. 3 meWovrat 8° dowdoi cduacw Ariphron in his fourth-century hymn to 
Hygieia uses — v — v — both pendant and prosyllabic,' and this variant on e is of course 
of analogous form to — vv - vv —vv—asa variant on D. 

Soph. Aj. 172 ff. is a more subtle study of the modification of dactylo-epitrite to 
suit dramatic technique: 

pa oe Tavpordda Ais Apres, dact tetram. De-e 

peydra datis, parep aicyvvas 


travddpous emi Bots ayeAatas, -e-D- 
@-¢€-€ 


Twos vikas akdpTwrov xapw, 
we ~ D 
pa KAvTa@v evapwv 


adwpois eit” eAadaBoAiats ; -e-D 
popdav Evvod Sopos evvuyiors -e-D 


payavais Awfav ; 


The thrice-recurring iambelegus is a familiar colon in dramatic lyric outisde dactylo- 
epitrite ; the opening rhythm is a dactylic ‘series’, and — e —- e — e has the form of a 
lyric iambic trimeter ; the clausula is an aeolic enneasyllable like the hipponactean. 
The whole effect, though most of it can be expressed in dactylo-epitrite symbols, is 


singularly different from dactylo-epitrite written in the periodic style. 
A. M. DALE. 


(To be continued.) 


1 Wil. G.V., p. 495, makes much to-do over the ‘schwieriger Vers’ vy |-v—-v—|-—D (with pro- 
syllabic -v—v-). I do not know why. 
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THE MICHIGAN ALCIDAMAS-PAPYRUS; HERACLITUS 
FR. 560; THE RIDDLE OF THE LICE 


§1 

DuRING the excavations of 1924-5 at Karanis a papyrus (Michigan 2745) of the second 
or early third century A.D. was discovered, and subsequently published by J. G. 
Winter (‘A New Fragment on the Life of Homer’, Trans. Am. Philol. Ass., lvi, 1925, 
120 ff. and pl. A), which under its single column has a subscribed title which should 
almost certainly be restored as ‘Alcidamas, On Homer’.' The first fourteen lines of 
the papyrus give most of the story of Homer’s death and the riddle that caused it, 
which is common to all the extant Lives of Homer ;? the remainder is a general eulogy 
of Homer and a profession of transmitting his works to posterity. The interest of the 
discovery lies in the knowledge that it gives of a hitherto unrecorded work by Alci- 
damas, the rhetorician and contemporary of Isocrates, and the new fuel that it pro- 
vides for an old controversy about the origins of the work known as the Certamen. The 
first part of this article aims at both re-examining the value of the papyrus and 
reopening some of the old questions on the Certamen. 

Before giving the text of the papyrus it may be helpful to recapitulate the story 
of the controversy, on which see also Winter, loc. cit. The Certamen consists of a Life 
of Homer (similar in character and substance to the other Lives) into which the main 
part, the Contest of Homer and Hesiod or Agon proper, has been inserted, with a 
Life of Hesiod at the end; in its present form it must have been compiled after 
Hadrian, whom it mentions (§ 3). Nietzsche, Rh. Mus. xxv. 563 ff., advanced the 
theory that the original source of the work was the Movoeiov of Alcidamas, on the 
grounds that (1) the couplet apyjv pev divar apiorov, | 8 
wKiora mvAas ‘Aidao mepjoa, which occurs in Certamen § 7, was attributed by Stobaeus 
to the Movoeiov ; (2) the same work is mentioned in Certamen § 14 as source of a story 
about the fate of Hesiod’s murderers. The comparatively early date of a part at 
least of the Certamen was proved by Mahaffy’s publication in 1891 of a papyrus of 
the third century B.c. (P. Petrie 1. 25. 1: Wilamowitz 45 f., Allen 225) containing, with 
few variations, most of Certamen §§ 6-9, i.e. part of the Agon proper. However, 


text of Homer, and Wilamowitz, in Vitae 
Homer et Hestod1, Bonn, 1916 ; of these the second 
is much the sounder, although it omits both 
Tzetzes’ accounts of Homer’s death; references 


1 Winter’s assertion that, in the subscribed 
title, ‘ AA«:Sdpavros is a certain restoration’, is 
perhaps not beyond dispute, although it is 
probably true. No other author whose name was 


composed of 3 or 4 letters before -dapuas is known 
to have written on Homer; but as KG6rte ob- 
serves, there is no other evidence for a special 
treatise by Alcidamas entitled and 
the lines from the Certamen are referred by 
Stobaeus to his Movoeiov. It may be that this 
work was the source of the papyrus, and that the 
copyist, writing half a millennium later than 
Alcidamas, made the same sort of mistake as 
those doxographers who gave the title epi 
®vcews to any early philosophical work. The 
character of the Movaeiov is a matter for dispute, 
but it was clearly a heterogeneous work which 
dealt not only with Homer. 

2 The most recent editions of the Lives are by 
T. W. Allen, in the fifth volume of the Oxford 


are to it unless otherwise specified. The Certamen 
is printed in full in both these editions, as in 
Rzach’s edition of Hesiod, Teubner, 1908. In the 
edition of Wilamowitz the Lives are given 
Westermann’s original numbering: (I) Ps.- 
Herodotus. (II) Ps.-Plutarch, two versions. (III) 
Proclus. (IV) The anonymous Escurial Life, 
first version. (V) The anonymous Escurial Life, 
second and fuller version. (VI) The anonymous 
Muretan or Roman Life. (VII) The Life in 
Suidas, taken in part from Hesychius. (VIII) 
The Certamen. To these should be added the 
version preserved in two accounts of Tzetzes: 
Chil. xiii, 626 ff. Kiessling and Exeg. in Iliadem, 
p. 37 Hermann, the former being in Allen’s 
edition. 
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E. Meyer, Hermes, xxvii, 1892, 377 ff., pointed out that the references to Alcidamas’ 
Movoeiov showed no more than that Alcidamas quoted an apparently well-known 
couplet (rdvrwyv pev pr diva xrA. at Theognis 425, with added pentameter verses) 
and mentioned a perhaps common story about the death of Hesiod; Wilamowitz, 
Die Ilias und Homer, 400 f., agreed. In fact Meyer believed that the Agon was older 
than Alcidamas, for another couplet, Certamen § 9, 


—€xdAvov tdpwovras, troA€wou exopéaOnv 


occurs in a slightly different form in Aristophanes, Peace, 1282 f.; he held that an 
Agon had been handed down by rhapsodes from as far back as the sixth or seventh 
century, while Wilamowitz conceded that “Der Agon ist ein rechtes Volksbuch, 
gemischt aus Versen und, Prosa’. A plausible compromise was achieved by Busse, 
Rh. Mus. \xiv, 1909, 108-19, and Allen, Homer, Origins and Transmission, 11-42, who 
agreed that Alcidamas was the source of the Agon as we have it, but that he used 
earlier material in its composition. Busse held this material to be familiar school- 
exercises in improvisation, from the fifth century; while Allen approached more 
closely to the view of Meyer and Wilamowitz in his contention that Alcidamas 
depended upon biographical poetry on Homer invented and transmitted by the guild 
of Homeridae, and he even proposed Lesches of Lesbos as the author of the original 
Agon on the strength of an extremely hazardous interpretation of Plutarch, Set. 
Sapient. Conviv. 153 F.' The hypothesis of a Homerid biography, but of a later date 
perhaps than the seventh century, is a good one: it may explain the fact that the 
Ps.-Herodotean Life? contains, in addition to quotations from known epic poems, a 
number of lines spoken by Homer which are written in a good epic style and which, as 
Allen says (op. cit. 18 f.), cannot on the ground of their subject be attributed to the 
Cycle. 

The text of the Michigan papyrus is given below, in a version which does not 
always follow Winter’s. Ké6rte, Archiv f. Papyrusforschung, viii, 1927, 261-4, and 
D. L. Page, in his additions to the Loeb Hesiod, revised edition 1936, 624-7, made a 


' The relevant passage is as follows, according 
to the edition of Paton and Wegehaupt, Teubner, 
1925, and to Wilamowitz: .. . 7 te 
[‘Opjpov “Hovddov| amopiav 
aidovs Tois Kpivovar mapeiyev, mpos 
ToavTas €pwrnoes Kai mpovBare pév, ws daar, 
Motcd pou évven’” éxeiva, ta eyévovro 
mapobev | perdmobev amexpivaro 
*Hoaiodos xrA. Allen read ws Aéoxns, after 
Wyttenbach: but O (a reasonably good emended 
version of the archetype) is alone in giving ¢na. 
¢aa is the reading of Qh] nwB, of which Q is 
one of the two soundest MSS. QB also have 
mpovBpare O has which supplies 
the authority for Alien’s zpovBad’ 6 pev. The 
reading involves the omission of 
xat ‘Hovddov as a gloss: so Wilamowitz; cf. JI. u. 
Homer, 405. Thus Lesches becomes a fellow- 
competitor; this, so far from being a difficulty, 
accords better with the introductory sentence of 
Periander, who is speaking : dxovopev Kai mpos 
tas Apdiddyavros tadas eis Xadxida Tore 
of Soxtuwrarot The last 
four words suggest to me more than two com- 
petitors. According to Clement, Strom. 1. 131. 6, 


Lesches had a contest with Arctinus: Plutarch 
had in any case doubted the authenticity of the 
Amphidamas-passage at Erga 654 ff., and would 
not be particularly concerned over the accuracy 
of Periander’s story. 

2 The composition of this Life is dated by 
Allen, op. cit. 16 ff., to about the time of Hadrian ; 
Wilamowitz, however, Jlias u. Homer, 415 f., 
suggested the end of the Hellenistic period. His 
two chief reasons for this date are ‘die lebendige 
hellenistische Rede’ and a reference to the 
Athenian archon-list in the last chapter of the 
Life, which, he holds, would not have been made 
by anyone writing in Imperial times, when 
chronology was determined by Olympiads. The 
first reason is very subjective, and the second, 
frail as it is, entirely leaves out of account the 
deliberate archaization of ps.-Herodotus. On the 
whole the Hadrianic period is much the more 
likely for the composition of this Life: thus there 
is no reason so far for dating the immediate 
common source of all the Lives (see below, 
p. 155, n. 1) earlier than the beginning of the 
Christian era. 
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number of fresh suggestions ; like the present writer they were working from Winter’s 


photograph and not the original. Possible restorations of 1. 20 are discussed below. 


ot de opwrtels av|rov ecyediacayv Tovde [Tolv 
o Se ov Svyapevos evpew To Ae 
x9ev npero avrous [o 71] Aeyouev Se epacav € 

5 oryopevole pev ovdev Kabn 


pev[[o]] rwv de ovs 
Bov avrov ovs 8 ovx eAaBov evr 
TpiBwow avayvnobers Se 
tov [ore] 7 Katactpodyn To[v] 
10 evs eavrov emvypap| pla Tol dle 
evOad|e| vel py|v Kara yata 
8 


pe avOpwv npwwv Koopntopa Ounp[oly 
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noopev padtora tous Bav 
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kat Tapa Tracw avOpw 
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9 
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€ 


now pynuns tors BovAope 


vows twv EAAnvwv To Kowov 


Trapada| 
[ AAKt|Sapavros 
25 mept Ounpov 

7 evr ros for ev rors. Winter read ev> 8 evamodepew Korte, Page: awopepew Winter. 
15 for Page. 17 Opnpos Winter: odnyos Korte. Page agrees with K. that 
not » was written, but counts it a mere slip. 19 Korte. 20 ay]wros 
Winter: amod:do[vres to ye}vos Page. 21 ax[piB]ecas Korte, Page: ay[xtor]ecas Winter. 22 
AoxaA]ew Hunt. 


The account of ll. 1-14 corresponds so closely with that in Certamen § 18 that either 
direct interdependence or a common source must be acknowledged: see p. 164 where 
the two accounts are set out side by side. Grammatical errors by the copyist are 
frequent: eAaBov for eAaBowev (properly eAopev) in 1. 2, for Karadurew in 
l. 7, for xadvmre: in Il. 11-12 (so in the Herodotean Life), waAnou for in 
1. 13, opwv for opwvres in 1. 16. Kérte, in his sane and succinct account of the papyrus, 
observes that there are seven instances of hiatus in these fourteen lines, some of them 
extremely inelegant. Alcidamas, however, entirely avoided hiatus, and indeed in the 
rest of the papyrus hiatus is absent. Kérte draws the conclusion that ‘Alkidamas in 
dem ausgeschriebenen Stiick ein altes Volksbuch genau wiedergibt’: but if this pas- 
sage is not by Alcidamas there is a second alternative, that it is a later interpolation. 
Before considering this question, ll. 15-23 must be examined. The Greek presents 
serious difficulties ; it is written in a tortuous and pretentious style which accords well 
with what we know of Alcidamas’ writings—Aristotle’s criticisms in Rhetoric 
I’3. 1406a seem to be well deserved. Lines 15-16 and 19-20 defy any certain translation, 
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and may call for emendation ; even so serious difficulties remain. Alternative readings 
and translations of the former passage are as follows: 

I. mepi Tovrov pev ovv THY (unemended): (a) Winter 
translated : ‘In regard to this, then, we shall bring it to pass that we win distinction 
for ourselves.’ Such a use of zrorjoopev is practically out of the question. (b) The only 
possible sense of zroujcoyev here seems to be ‘put the case that’ (LS® A vr; cf. e.g. 
Hdt. 7. 184), which gives the somewhat strained translation ‘we shall put the case 
then that he lays claim to his reputation for excellence [or ‘that his reputation is 
made’] 7” this respect [referring to some previous assertion that Homer was in a sense 
the first historian], especially since we see historians admired.’ Grammatically, how- 
ever, it is far more likely that zoveto8ar rhv apernv means ‘make our reputation’. 

2. pev ovv Ti apeTHV ‘on this theme, then, we 
shall endeavour to make our reputation’. So Page, who describes zoujcoyev as ‘a 
mere slip after zovetofar’. The mistake is perhaps not such an easy one as this sug- 
gests, but certainly the sense given is good. 

3. ToUTOU THY (KOrte) or . . . THY (I 
am indebted to Mr. Page for this suggestion, as well as for other criticisms) : ‘on this 
subject then we shall show our skill’ or ‘. .. make our reputation for excellence’. The 
assumption of some sort of reduplication of a form of zodw is tempting, although 
again it is not an obvious mistake as it stands. 

Lines 19-20 are even more difficult and, unfortunately, more crucial. Page’s 
azodio[vres is clearly correct as against Winter’s azrodvdw[ev, which makes an im- 
possible contrast with the aorist subjunctive of wapadw/[pev] in 1. 23. ydpw dzodidovres 
should be taken together (as at Isoc. 6. 73: dmodiSovres xdpw dv ed merdvOaocw): an 
ingenious alternative suggested to me by Professor D. S. Robertson, that zornow 
from. Il. 20-1 should be understood with ravry[v] in 1. 19, giving the meaning (with 
ay|wvos) ‘publishing then this composition about his contest for the sake of general 
culture [ov amusement] let us hand on the other poetry [1.e. Iliad and Odyssey] for 
aesthetic enjoyment’, is vitiated by the lack of another example of dzodiéwus = 
‘publish’—also avrov must be read for avrw in 1. 19. The real difficulty of these lines, 

€ 
however, is the filling of the gap between azodio[vres and |w } vos. 
oO 

(A) The solution of Winter was ay]wvos, aided no doubt by the assumption that 
Alcidamas was the source of the Certamen. The translation in this case would be: 
‘Giving him then this gratitude for the amusement [or ‘cultural guidance’ : zasdcas at 
the period of this papyrus can represent either zavdias or zratdetas| of his contest, let 
us hand on with accurate memory the other poetry to those of the Hellenes who wish 
to love the beautiful, to be a common possession.’ The importance of the reading 
aya@vos is, of course, that if correct it finally establishes that Alcidamas mentioned an 
account of a poetical contest in which Homer took part ; it does not, however, estab- 
lish that he wrote such an account himself, or even that he quoted it ‘n full. Some of 
the caution of Meyer and Wilamowitz must be retained. In any case the correctness of 
the reading is highly problematical, as both Kérte and Page have observed: aydvos 
must have had an article, which the copyist has dropped, and even with the article 
the word-order is extremely difficult, with rod ady@vos separated by the participial 
clause from the noun—rfs zra1d(€)tas—which it qualifies. 

(B) Page in the Loeb text prints dzodiSo[vres 76 yélvos (strictly azodiSe[vres 
ylevos) adrob Kai tiv GAAnv woinow xrA., and translates the passage: ‘Let us then thank 
him thus for his playful entertainment ; and as for his origin and the rest of his poetry, 
let us hand them down .. .’ However, although he claims that.there is sufficient 
space for all these letters, it appears that his reading would in fact involve over- 
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crowding. No less than seven letters must be fitted into the gap, yet nowhere else in 
the papyrus (which, although grammatically careless, is quite well written) can more 
than five and a half, or at the most six, letters be fitted into a similar space : except for 
six and a half letters from the first part of the word voropixous in |. 16, and this solely 
because of its two iotas, which take exceptionally little room. It might be argued that 
the article might have been omitted here, as was postulated in the case of aydvos, 
thus leaving more than enough room for yévos; but such an omission would be less 
likely than that of the genitive article to escape the notice of the copyist, in view of 
the occurrence of 77v in the parallel phrase ty aAAnv moinow. The coupling of yévos 
and zroinots in the titles or text of late biographies (e.g. Tatian 1m Graecos, § 31, Otto: 
yap THs Tod yévous Te avTod KrA.) is not good evidence for a similar 
connexion by Alcidamas. yévos in such a phrase refers specifically to the genealogy of 
the subject: many scholars who might concede that Alcidamas handed on the actual 
Contest part of our Certamen would hesitate to believe that the genealogy part had the 
same transmission. A further objection to reading yévos is that it leaves the emphatic 
aAAnv in the air. This aAAnv requires that ro yévos adrod can in some sense be regarded 
as mroinots, and as by Homer himself, which is out of the question. Only if the sense is 
‘and the poetry besides’ is this difficulty avoided: but this implies a subordination of 
moinots to yévos which is unlikely in the context, which is, after all, concerned with 
Homer as a zounrys. In short, the missing word or words must refer to some part of 
Homer’s literary production zf the first clause ends at azodidovres—which is by no 
means necessarily the case: cf. (A) above. 

(C) Only because of the objections against both the above readings is it worth 
pointing out, for the sake of completeness, the very slight possibility that the missing 
word might be aidévos. The clause ravry[v]' ovv avtw rns yapw 
at|wvos avrov xrA. would have to be translated thus: ‘Giving him then this gratitude 
for the cultural guidance of his generation [i.e. the generation of the great epic poets, 
of which he was the chief representative], let us hand on with accurate memory the 
rest of the poetry also [i.e. non-epic poetry].’ (atwy = ‘generation, age’, at e.g. Aesch. 
Septem. 744; Dem. 18. 199). In this case the extract from Alcidamas would originate 
in a work like the Movoeiov which dealt with poetry in general and not only with 
Homer: see p. 149,n.1, above. The objections against this reading are the omission of 
an article, as in (A), and the highly unnatural word-order. These quite outweigh the 
advantage of allowing dAAnv to have its full natural emphasis. 

None of the solutions suggested seems at all satisfactory, and a certain restoration 
remains out of the question. Yet I will run the risk of going counter to the judgement 
of Mr. Page, and declare that in my view (B) is as unlikely as any of the others. Indeed, 
the acceptance of yévos would involve accepting the orthodox view that ll. 1-14 of the 
papyrus were, if not composed, at least quoted by Alcidamas. This I am entirely 
unwilling to do for the reasons which follow. 

It has already been shown that the frequent hiatus in the first part of the Michigan 
papyrus indicates that it is not by Alcidamas himself, but is either a quotation by him 
from an earlier source or a later interpolation. Since Alcidamas in the second part of 
the papyrus apparently mentions the Agon of Homer and Hesiod, and since there are 
good reasons for believing that some account of an Agon existed before Alcidamas, 
perhaps as a part of the Homerid biographical poetry, it might seem perverse even 
to consider the likelihood of interpolation. But a consideration of the development of 
thought in the papyrus-passage produces the impression of an underlying lack of 
continuity between the part containing hiatus (ll. 1-14) and the part which is free 
from hiatus (I. 15-end). First, the transition from the factual account of the poet’s 

1 Of course the restoration ravry[v] is not certain; tavry[s] is an alternative, and may be slightly 
preferable in the present case. 
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death to the fanciful and airy peroration of the rhetorician is suspiciously abrupt. 
Secondly and more specifically, dua rodro in |. 17 can only refer to the clause pdAora 8’ 
tes» Tovs iaropixovs : in other words, Alcidamas here asserts, with- 
out further explanation, that Homer was honoured both during and after his lifetime 
as an distorian. This is a view which I find quite untypical of the Greek assessment of 
Homer ; it is almost a paradox, and as such must have been elaborated and explained 
by Alcidamas shortly before these lines—in the place where the story of Homer’s 
death now stands. Only so could 8a roéro have been intelligible to Alcidamas’ 
readers. Only if the reading 6dnyds is accepted is another interpretation possible, but 
one which tends to the same conclusion: 65yyés must mean ‘cultural guide’, and da 
todro must then refer to some assertion of Homer’s zrasdeia which originally preceded 
1. 15. (In fact this possibility need not be seriously considered as d6dnyds is not found 
before Polybius, and then not quite in this sense.) In brief: sense requires that a 
passage other than the story of the poet’s death should have preceded zrepi rovrov in 
1.15. The probability is that the copyist or his source inserted before the convenient 
Tepi Tovrou pev ovv a Separate piece of biography not from Alcidamas. This proba- 
bility is enhanced by two other special considerations: 

1. The language of ll. 1-14 appears to be not fifth-century Greek (for if these lines 
were a quotation by Alcidamas, they would have to be put back at least into the fifth 
century) but Kowy. This is indicated by the use of the following words, which are 
followed in parentheses by the earliest authors in which they occur with the sense 
required : 

(a) oyed:ialw = ‘improvise’ (Polybius, Diodorus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
Philodemus). The classical word, and that used frequently by Alcidamas himself in 
7. THY TOvs ypamTovs Adyous ypaddvTwr, 1S here haplography with the 
immediately preceding ad]rov is a possibility, but such an inelegant juxtaposition is 
unlikely to have been permitted by Alcidamas even in a quotation, or indeed to have 
been perpetrated in the first instance. 

(b) aAceta (Aristotle twice, Strabo). dAeia is a still later form. 

(c) (Aristotle, Theophrastus, Apollodorus). Contrast ¢@eipas xara- 
xreivovras in Heraclitus fr. 56 (Diels), on which see below, § 2. 

daciv in daciv at 1. 14 smacks of post-Alexandrian scholarship. 

2. It is strange that the Certamen, the Life part of which names well-known sources, 
including Alcidamas, does not name Alcidamas as the immediate source for the story 
of Homer’s death, if this story really was associated with him at about the time when 
the Certamen was written. 

These special arguments for regarding the first part of the Michigan papyrus as 
being later than Alcidamas are reinforced by certain general considerations. It is 
really most improbable that a circumstantial prose biography of Homer should have 
existed as early as the fifth century. The magic name Volksbuch, never very clearly 
defined, does much to hide this improbability ; conceivably the story of the riddle, in 
association with Homer, was in popular circulation, although this is not proved by the 
fact that Heraclitus knew of it over in Asia Minor; but the detailed and circumstantial 
account of the papyrus smacks of the study rather than of the gymnasium or the forge. 
The probability of a Homerid verse-biography at this date has already been conceded ; 
but that even the substance of the papyrus description was to be found there is dis- 
counted by the fact that in the Herodotean Life, which seems to have made use of this 
Homerid poetry, the lice-riddle is dissociated from it by being quoted in prose, while 
the hexameter form is an appendage introduced by the words oi 5€ daox pérpw eizeiv. 
In the fifth century the interest in Homer as a man was very properly bound up with 
interest in his poetry. The chief problems were his birthplace and the number of his 
genuine works ; the first gave rise to the genealogical speculations of the logographers, 
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the second to Pindar’s story that the Cyfria was a dowry for Homer’s daughter. 
Admittedly Thucydides did not scorn to retail a story of Hesiod’s death ; indeed that 
passion for inventing strange and unseemly deaths for famous people, which is well 
exemplified in a later period by the chapter of Valerius Maximus, 9. 12, entitled ‘De 
mortibus non ordinariis’, may have existed in a minor degree in the classical period ; 
although it cannot be doubted that the most bizarre and developed fictions of this 
order are the products of the Hellenistic taste. Admittedly, too, the lice-riddle was 
associated with Homer as early as Heraclitus—although it was not then necessarily 
connected with his death. But even though that story is pure fiction and cannot have 
had, like many of the other early mentions of Homer’s life, any motive or source in 
the Homeric poems themselves, yet in degeneracy of style it falls very short of the 
trivial and gratuitous details about the poet slipping on mud, falling on his side, and 
so on. It is one thing if the Michigan papyrus tells us that Alcidamas mentioned and 
perhaps quoted an account of a traditional Agon between the two great epic poets; it 
is quite another when we are asked to believe that a story of Homer’s death which was 
widely quoted by the Lives, sometimes verbatim, and which fits excellently into the 
intellectual atmosphere of the first century after Christ,’ was in fact the product of 
the end of the fifth century B.c. at the latest. Winter did not feel this difficulty, 
although he maintains some degree of caution (p. 125) : ‘On the evidence available we 
have no right to maintain, as Nietzsche and Busse have done, that Alkidamas was the 
sole source for the entire Certamen ; that is a view which is extremely improbable. But 
we are warranted in asserting that Alkidamas wrote an account, entitled simply [Jepi 
‘Opunpov, which was the immediate source of the end of the Certamen.’ However, it is 
exactly this assertion which is most difficult to accept; once it is accepted, there 
seems to be little to prevent one going the whole way and (if an Agon was known to 
Alcidamas) assuming almost the whole of the Certamen to be rooted in the early fourth 
century B.C. 

The combination of special and general considerations persuades me that there is 
a powerful case for doubting the authenticity of ll. 1-14 of the Michigan papyrus, and 
for supposing that Alcidamas made some genevalization, now lost, about Homer’s 
character as poet and historian to which zepi rovrov (l. 15) and da rodro (1. 17) refer; 
and that in the second or early third century A.D. our copyist or his source, thinking 
that not enough had been said by Alcidamas about the material details of his subject’s 
life, and having to hand the biography of the dzouvyua which was the main source of 
all the Lives, interpolated a greater or lesser part of this biography between two 
consecutive sentences of Alcidamas. The major part of the roll may still have been by 
Alcidamas and thus little scruple would be felt in writing the title. According to this 
theory the close similarity between the first part of the papyrus and the corresponding 
passage in the Certamen is due to their use of a common source of a century or so 
earlier. The fact that one detail, that Homer died on the third day, is preserved by the 
Certamen but omitted by the papyrus is perhaps more easily explicable on this 
hypothesis. 

The possible mention (see (A) on p. 152) of a contest of Homer in the second part 
of the papyrus is made in a way which shows that Alcidamas may have transmitted, 
but at all events did not claim to have invented, the version of the Agon which occurs 
in the third century B.c. Petrie papyrus and also in the central section of the Certamen. 
‘Giving to him then this gratitude for the za:deia of his contest’ is not the phrase of a 


1 This is the period plausibly suggested by Lives except the special sources used by Hesy- 
Allen (Origins, 33) for the composition of the chius; they worked in the second century B.c. 
Urdpuvnpa Or commentary which is the basis of all In the first century A.D. there was a revival both 
the Lives. Aristarchus, Crates, Dionysius of of work on Homer and of the Ionic dialect, in 
Thrace, are the latest authorities named in the which the Herodotean Life is written. 
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man who has himself invented the whole or even a part of the account of the contest.! 
Allen, Origins, 22 ff., thought that Alcidamas himself compiled the griphic part of the 
Agon (Certamen, §§ 8-9), which, however, was ultimately based on an original version 
by Lesches. The plausibility of the Lesches hypothesis has already been examined ; 
the former supposition is rendered improbable, too, by the language of the papyrus. 
It is, however, extremely ingenious: “The rhetor’, writes Allen, ‘himself a stylist of 
the first rank, intended to pass a veiled criticism on the style of the post-Homeric 
epopoei, in particular on the ambiguity of many of their lines taken in themselves: 
the fault he censured was the failure to include the elements of predication within the 
stichus. .. . We conclude that Alcidamas used the traditional contest between Homer 
and Hesiod as a vehicle to convey criticism on badly composed verses of the heroic 
corpus.’ Allen supposes, therefore, that the initial lines or couplets here quoted by 
Hesiod, and the lines added by Homer to complete the sense, were composed contin- 
uously by their original authors, who failed to notice any difficulty or absurdity. This 
supposition derives its strongest support from the fact that the first absurdity, 
avyévas immwv KrA., was quoted continuously by Aristophanes, as already noted. The 
context is as follows (Trygaeus is horrified that Lamachus’ boy can quote nothing but 
martial poetry) : Peace 1279 ff. : 
ITais. aAAa ti S47’ ddw ; od yap por xaipers. 
Tpvyaios. ds of Saivuvto Body Kpéa, Kai Ta TovavTi* 
adpiotov mpotibevto Kai aT?” ndvora macacbat. 


IT, ot pev Saivuvto Kadvyévas inmmwv 
exAvov idpwovras, exopecbev. 

elev ; €xopeabev Tob Kar’ 


dde, ws Kexopnevor. 


Two points should be noted: first, that the continuation of ws ot pev daivuvto Body Kpéa 
given by the boy is not that which Trygaeus himself knew and expected ; and secondly, 
that Aristophanes evidently did not find the delay of the verb governing avdyévas 
imzwv until the next line difficult, for although he makes Trygaeus criticize these 
lines, it is solely on the grounds ws yobuov Kexopnuevor. Or perhaps he chose to ignore 
the difficulty, and to pick on a different point for criticism by Trygaeus—a point 
connected with the phrase ézei zoA€uou éexdpecBev, the unexpected introduction of 
which is the main motive of the passage. The first of these two points may be strongly 
in favour of the sort of alternative hypothesis to Allen’s proposed by Busse (loc. cit.), 
that the groups of lines cited in this part of the Agon were not composed continuously, 
but were a heterogeneous collection of epic lines and phrases put together so as to 
present and then resolve an apparent absurdity. To Trygaeus the words ws oi pev 
Saivuvtro Body Kpéa suggested some real epic description of a feast; the boy knew an 
alternative version from a collection of riddles which may well have circulated in the 
schools. Further, if Aristophanes is able to overlook any apparent absurdity in this 
case, yet some of the other examples cited in this griphic section of the Agon are so 


1 ‘Giving to him’ is not entirely clear: it is 
probably to Homer as imagined author of the 
moral pronouncements in the non-griphic parts 
of the Agon that gratitude is given. The Agon 
consists of four sections different in character: 
(i) two straightforward questions by Hesiod, zi 
déprardév Bporoiaw; and ri dpiorov 
oieat ev dpeciv elvar; with replies by Homer, the 
second of which is Od. 9. 5-11. (ii) The griphic 
section, of which the collection of delayed- 
predicate paradoxes forms the main part. (iii) A 


rather weak interrogation on ethical subjects. 
(iv) The recital by each poet of what he con- 
siders to be his best passage. These sections may 
not all have been compiled at the same date: 
Wilamowitz, Ji. u. Homer, 403, plausibly sug- 
gested that (iii) is an addition. 

2 The argument that the impropriety of one or 
two of the groups of lines made such a collection 
unsuitable for school use, revived by Allen, was 
disposed of by Wilamowitz, Jl. u. Homer, 400. 
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obviously liable to misinterpretation that they must have been noticed even by the 
most incompetent composer, had they been composed continuously: for example: 
odtos avnp avdpes 7° ayabot Kai avdAKidds éore 

Thus the evidence is in favour of Busse and against Allen, and this section of the Agon 
should be considered to be a griphic collection of epic and rhapsodic phrases and for- 
mulas.' That such a collection should be known in the fifth century or even earlier is 
not surprising ; for the riddle, in various forms, had appealed to the Hellenic mind 
from the time of its early employment by the Delphic oracle onwards. Heraclitus, for 
example, not only preserved the lice-riddle which defeated Homer, but apparently 
modelled his normal style upon the oblique utterances of Apollo (although the con- 
nexion of this fragment with his own method is purely conjectural), fr. 93 Diels: 6 
od To pavreiov TO ev AeAdois ore A€yer GAAG onpaiver. Hesiod fr. 
160 Rzach and Theognis 1229 f. are other examples of the ypidos, but the best 
evidence for the fifth century is Aristophanes, Wasps 20f.: oddév dpa ypidou 
;—mpocepet tis ovprdrais, Aéywv, Ti tradrov ev yh 
améBaXev xrA.; The same after-dinner amusement is mentioned by Clearchus, in 
Athenaeus 457 D.? 

The main conclusions reached so far are, first, that ll. 1-14 of the Michigan papyrus 
are not by Alcidamas, but are an interpolation, probably from the commentary on the 
life of Homer which was the main source of the Life in the Certamen and the other 
Lives ; secondly, that the second part of the papyrus may have mentioned the Contest 
of Homer and Hesiod, and that Alcidamas may have quoted from it ; thirdly, that the 
account of this contest existed before Alcidamas, as Busse and others have held, and 
that Alcidamas was not even responsible for the compilation of the griphic section. 


§ 2 

Mention has already been made of Heraclitus, fr. 56 Diels, which refers to the Riddle 
of the Lice which Homer could not solve. This is the earliest extant version of the riddle, 
and indeed the only one (if the first part of the Michigan papyrus is an interpolation) 
before the time of the Lives, from the account of which it differs by not telling of the 
subsequent death of Homer; by making his interlocutors simply boys, and not fisher- 
boys or fishermen ; and by giving their riddle in a prose form. The possibility arises 
that this fragment of Heraclitus is not genuine, and that the lice-story is a late inven- 
tion ; this hypothesis would explain the fact that it does not occur between the time 
of Heraclitus and the beginning of the Christian era. Bywater is the only scholar even 
to have considered this possibility : in his edition of Heraclitus, p. 20 (n. on fr. XLVII), 
he wrote, ‘quae hic de Homero narrantur credunt ab Heraclito profecta Schuster aliique ; 
v. tamen Val. Max. ix. 12; pseudo-Plut. de vit. Hom. i. 4...’ Thus for Bywater the 
fact that the lice-riddle story occurred in the Lives (see pp. 164-5, where their ver- 
sions are set out side by side) was in itself enough to cast doubt on its ascription to 
Heraclitus. Now it is true that many of the sayings attributed to Heraclitus call for 
scepticism, but scepticism should lead to closer examination, if this is possible. So it 
is perhaps worth testing this fragment rather thoroughly.’ 


by W. Schultz in R.E., s.v. Ratsel, and K. 
Ohlert, Rdtsel u. Gesellschaftsspiele der alten 
Griechen?. 

3 It is possibly of interest that my first close 
acquaintance with the Lives of Homer—for one 
would scarcely read them for their literary merit 
—was due to a similar doubt to Bywater’s of the 


1 The contention of Certamen, §9, ad init., 
that the first line in each case was actually a 
Hesiodic line, and the next line or lines Homeric, 
need not be taken seriously; in fact éorw odv 6 
mpa@ros [sc. arixos] ‘Hoiddou, 6 
«7A. looks like a gloss. 

2 Comprehensive treatments of Greek riddles 
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The fragment is quoted, with others of Heraclitus, by Hippolytus, Refutatio 9. 9. 6 
(p. 242 Wendland). Hippolytus is trying to show that the Noetian or Monarchian 
heresy (that Father and Son are the same) is copied from Heraclitus, and therefore 
pagan and worthless; in this chapter he pursues his demonstration that Heraclitus 
habitually used contrary predicates of the same subject—here, that he held God to 
be both hidden and manifest, sometimes setting a greater value on the one quality, 
sometimes on the other. The context is as follows ; the words attributed to Heraclitus 
as fr. 56 D are spaced: ... [fr. 54 D]—ézauwe? Kai mpoBavpalet mpo Tod TO 
ayvworTov avTod Kai adpatov Tis Suvduews. 5é dpatos avOpurrois Kai avetev- 
petos, ev dius Tadra éyw [fr. 55 D], rovréore Ta 
adopaTwv. * * * [gap in MS.: <radro Wend.] azo adrod 
Adywv Katavociv padiov: of dvOpwrotr mpos THY THv 
gavep@v mapatAnciws ‘Ounpw, os éeyévero ‘EAAjvwv acodwrepos 
Te yap Taldes POeipas 
Goa etdopev Kai radra Goa ovr 
eAdBopev, dépopev. otrws év ion poipa Kai Ta 
tois adavéow, ... 

H. Frankel (vide Diels—Kranz, V.S.5 ii. 423) believed the phrase zpos tHv yu@ouw Tav 
davepav to be an addition, presumably by Hippolytus. Linguistically at any rate 
there is nothing against the phrase: yv@o.s is not common in the fifth century, 
especially in philosophical writings; but it occurs, with the simple meaning ‘recogni- 
tion’ required here, at Thucydides 7. 44, . . . 5€ yudouv rod oixeiov amoreiaBa ;' also 
the opposition yrdots ayvwoin is attributed to Heraclitus by Lucian, Vit. Auct. 14. 
Further, it is most unlikely that Hippolytus should have supplied zpos tHv yydow xr., 
for the following reason: his proof that Heraclitus preferred invisible to visible ended 
with the citation of fr. 54 D and the summing up which forms the first sentence quoted 
above. He then turned to the evidence that H. held the opposite opinion also, that 
visible was better than invisible ; fr. 55 D is intended to show this, and our fr. 56 which 
immediately follows it must be quoted as additional confirmation of the same point— 
thus there is no doubt that Wendland’s suggested <radro 5€ xai> gives the right sense. 
Thus in Hippolytus’ eyes fr. 56 D is an example of Heraclitus’ defence of the plain and 
visible against the obscure and invisible. Now he could not possibly have put this 
interpretation on the fragment unless zpos davepdv had been an in- 
tegral part of it, for the remaining part suggests rather that there is a virtue in the 
kind of obscurity which can defeat the wisest of the Greeks. Hippolytus himself would 
scarcely be likely to describe the lice-riddle as ¢davepdv ; but such a description accords 
well with the paradoxical style of Heraclitus. In short, the sense of the fragment as a 
whole is far from supporting what Hippolytus wished to demonstrate, but the mis- 
leading raév davepdv persuaded him that his quotation was suitable. The phrase 
appears to be genuine. 

On the other hand, it is perhaps surprising that the latter part of the fragment, the 
lice-riddle, has not been more severely challenged in the past. It is worth stating the pos- 
sible objections against its Heraclitean authorship, if only to dismiss them. The chief 
specific difficulty (as opposed to the possible general antipathies mentioned in n. 3 on 
Pp. 157) is the connexion te ydp, which, without a following ve or xa (as in e.g. Hippo- 
crates, Prognosis 20), is apparently not otherwise found before Aristotle: see Dennis- 


genuineness of Heraclitus 56. One’s instinct is to 1 Diels, SBBerlin (phil.-hist.kl.) ix, 1901, 
put all such fictions about great figures in, or 190f., held that Heraclitus was particularly in- 
after, the Alexandrian period. That such doubts strumental in the formation of verbal substan- 
cannot be lightly dismissed is shown by the fact _ tives in -ois. Snell, Hermes, lxi. 377, observed 
that they are held,not only by Bywater,butalsoby that such substantives in H. are all words of per- 
Professor D.S. Robertson and Mr. W. Hamilton. ception or learning. 
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ton, Greek Particles, 536, who does not cite our fragment. According to Bonitz contra 
Eucken there are five such occurrences of re ydp in Aristotle which cannot be ex- 
plained away. The pre-Aristotelian occurrences (Soph. Tr. 1019-20; Eur. Ph. 1313; 
Hdt. 1. 3; Dem. 19. 159; Lys. 2. 17; Pl. Rep. 522 B) are normally accounted for either 
by emendation or as the result of anacoluthon and the consequent omission of the 
following re or xai. This might suggest that we should look for an author later than 
Aristotle, probably Hippolytus himself, for the final sentence éxeivov—dépoyev: there 
is no ground for doubting the first, clearly Heraclitean, sentence on this account. As 
it stands the anecdote of the riddle may not seem very relevant to Heraclitus’ ideas 
as a whole, although the abuse of Homer is typical ; but supposing that Heraclitus in 
the first sentence was really thinking, not of the lice-riddle story, but of Homer’s folly 
in wishing that strife should cease, then a greater relevance would be achieved. It is 
known that Heraclitus (for whom zoAepos, eps, were of course all-important) rebuked 
Homer for this wish: Aristotle, Eth. Eud. H. 1. 1235425 ff. (V.S.5 22 A 22): nai “Hpa- 
TH ‘Qs Epis Ex Te Oedv Kai avOpuimwv amddAoto (= Il. 18. 107). 
Is it not possible that this was the real point on which Homer was deceived, and that 
in Heraclitus’ original version some such amplification followed the first sentence of 
fr. 56D; but that Hippolytus, only knowing the first and most memorable sentence 
(which contained the words valuable for his purpose, i.e. zpos tiv yrdow tdv pavepdv), 
filled in the quotation with the banal legend, common in his day, of another and less 
philosophical failure by the wisest of men? This attractive theory must be rejected on 
account of another, and much more definite, linguistic point : xaraxreivw is essentially 
an epic and Ionic verb. It is rare even in classical prose, and occurs but once in 
Herodotus and twice in Xenophon, who occasionally used Ionic words. There is no 
late use of it, and it is certainly not the word which Hippolytus or any Patristic writer 
would employ; he would use, for xatraxreivovres, the verb which 
occurs in all the Lives which describe the lice-riddle, and presumably in the dizdpurvnpa, 
and which we do not find before the fourth century B.c. Hippolytus was not given to 
deceptive archaization, and is therefore most unlikely to have written xaraxtetivovres 
deliberately even if he had thought of the word, which is still more improbable. The 
presence of this verb seems to be an inescapable proof that the second part of fr. 56 D 
was written by Heraclitus, who, writing Ionic of a distinctly poetical tinge, would 
naturally use xaraxreivw. It is clear that the difficulty of te yap must be explained 
otherwise than by the hypothesis of post-Aristotelian composition : either as a textual 
error, or as an unintentional change in the course of transmission—the suggestion that 
the fragment was followed by another sentence, now lost, connected by xa: or a second 
te, is not plausible, since the episode of the lice-riddle has the appearance of being 
complete in itself. In any case the two linguistic arguments, with their different 
conclusions, cannot be counted as equal in value: the certain occurrence of an Ionic 
word which does not recur in the great mass of Greek writing after Xenophon is a 
much stronger indication of early composition than the probable occurrence of a 
combination of particles which might not be found elsewhere before Aristotle, of late 
composition. Further, the style of the whole fragment is archaic, especially the 
strongly emphasized rhythms which are characteristic of many of Heraclitus’ other 
pronouncements where the original form is accurately preserved. And, if the philo- 
sophical implications of the story are not at first sight profound,’ yet it admirably 
serves Heraclitus’ purpose of showing Homer to be a fool. The riddle is not perhaps 
an easy one (especially, one might say, for a blind man), yet children knew it and the 


1 Although K. Reinhardt, for example (Par- xvii, 1936, 222) are right in making the riddle 
menides u. die Geschichte der griechischen Philo- analogous with the riddle in the whole of nature, 
sophie, 206, 214; Hermes, Ixxvii. 27), and G. i.e. that all things are one from certain points of 
Calogero (Giornale Critica della Filosofia Italiana, view. 
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great man did not. In default of definite contrary evidence the whole of fr. 56 D may 
be accepted as being an accurate reproduction of the words of Heraclitus.' 


§3 


Neither Heraclitus fr. 56 D nor the Michigan papyrus contains the whole account of 
the lice-riddle. In the dzopurnya, to judge by the evidence of some of the Lives, the 
asking of this riddle by the fisher-boys? is precipitated by a question from Homer, of 
which there are two distinct versions: either dvdpes am’ Apxadins OnpHropes Fp’ 
Exopev TL; OF avdpes am’ Apxadins Exouev 71; As the encounter is meant 
to have taken place in Ios, both versions present some difficulty, and various explana- 
tions have been advanced for the name Arcadia. (1) Tzetzes, Exeg. in Il., p. 37 Her- 
mann (see below, p. 165), takes Ios to bea place in Arcadia, but he still does not explain 
how Arcadia comes to have a zapadia. This cannot be regarded as a helpful contribu- 
tion. (2) J. Schmidt, De Herodotea quae fertur vita Homer, ii. 194 ff., who is followed 
by Wilamowitz, Jl. u. Homer, 435, proposed that Homer’s question and its riddling 
answer actually originated in Arcadia (where, suggests Wilamowitz, the rude hunters 
were likely to be lousy); the original reading in this case must be Onpyropes, and 
dAwnropes is just a partial and ill-judged attempt to adapt an old riddle to the special 
circumstances of Homer’s death in the island of Ios. (3) Koechly, Opuscula, i. 222, 
proposed reading aypijs aAins for am’ Apxadins: Onpyropes would then be the correct 
reading and aAujropes an easy variation. But the emendation has no warrant in the 
manuscripts and is altogether too violent, even if it does circumvent the difficulty. 
(4) Ludwich, Rh. Mus. Ixxi, 1916, 222, suggested that those who understood by 
Arcadia the hinterland state of the Peloponnese read @npyropes, while those who 
referred it to the strongpoint on the coast of Cephallenia mentioned by Diodorus 15. 
45. 3 (Stephanus also wrote of another Arcadia, modus) read aAuHropes. 
Ludwich did not remark how unlikely it is that anyone on seeing the name ‘Arcadia’ 
should think of any but the Peloponnesian Arcadia; although it is just possible, in 
view of Stephanus’ knowledge, that such an alternative was later commonly known in 
Byzantium. He went on, however, to make this pertinent observation : ‘Aber woher 
der Dichter auf Ios seine Kentniss holte, dass die Fischerjungen wirklich von dem 
einen oder dem anderen Arkadien herkamen, ist damit nicht erklart.’ Tzetzes’ 
answer has already been dismissed : Ludwich himself put forward the suggestion that 
the reference is to a proverb such as Apxadas pipetobar, attested in Corp. Paroem. Gr. 
ii. 305. 5, according to which the Arcadians (uayywraror péev yap ovres adrol pev 
ovdérore idiay vicny évixnoav) had the reputation of being of service to other people 
rather than themselves. Hence the verse in question would have the sense: ‘You 
servants of others, have you a catch?’ 


confusing question, that of Homer’s native city. 

2 Heraclitus talked of zaides, without specify- 
ing that they were fisher-boys. He of course was 
primarily interested in the fact that Homer’s 
interlocutors were mere children, and so failed to 
describe them any further. None the less the 
fact that the boys had been out fishing is probably 
an original and essential part of the riddle: it 
made the riddle much more difficult, because the 


™ Heraclitus presumably did not himself in- 
vent either the lice-riddle or its connexion with 
Homer. There may be a genuine clue to the 
origin of this connexion in the common account 
represented by Certamen, ps.-Plut. 1, Proclus, 
Tzetzes, according to which the poet at some 
stage in his wanderings consulted the Delphic 
oracle about his birthplace (or epi dogadeias in 
Proclus). The oracle accepted or invented the 


tale that Homer’s mother came from Ios, and 
may have conceded that Homer died there. 
Delphi seems to have been a storehouse of riddles, 
and the lice-riddle may have been a convenient 
means of changing the subject from a delicate and 


victim naturally thought that the things which 
were caught or not caught were fish, and so was 
distracted from the true solution. The same 
motive would apply in the case of hunters, if 
Onpyropes is accepted: see below. 
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None of these explanations is really satisfactory : (2) is the most plausible, but it is 


6D ma 
: still most improbable that an anecdote uprooted from its proper locale and connected 
with the life of Homer would not be appropriately modified. The germ of a more 
attractive solution is to be found in Ludwich’s suggested proverb; although it is too 
obscure and too devoid of point to be implicit in Homer’s question, yet it is surely 
count of correct to suppose that this question should itself be enigniatic—in fact that it should 
ives, the be a riddle which provokes a riddle in return, and one which according to the oracle 
omer, of was destined to be fatal. The riddle, whatever it is, is confined to the form of address: 
pes Hp the actual question 7 p” €xouev 71; is quite straightforward, the first person plural 
is meant being a colloquialism. Is there then anything particularly enigmatic to be found 
explana- either in avdpes am’ Apxadins Onpyropes or in avdpes an’ Apxadins dAujropes? In the 
. 37 Her- first, no: hunters from Arcadia were presumably not uncommon, in fact the land was 
t explain known for its hunters from Atalante onwards; but in the second, yes: fishermen from 
ontribu- Arcadia (by which must be meant only the well-known Arcadia, a notoriously inland 
followed and mountain-bound territory) is a contradiction in terms which might strike the not 
riddling too subtle intellect as immensely humorous—compare the influence on our own 
- hunters intellectual tradition exercised by the Swiss Navy and Wigan Pier. But the essence 
pes, and of a riddle is that after propounding an apparent absurdity, itself amusing, it proceeds 
e special to resolve it. The reference in ‘fishermen from Arcadia’ must be to the passage in the 
a, i. 222, Catalogue of Ships where the Arcadians are said to have gone to Troy in sixty ships, 
e correct one of the biggest fleets of all: J1. 2. 603 ff. : 
Ainvriov rapa iv’ avépes dyyyaynral, 
stood by ot Devedv te Kai ’Opyopevov zroAdpnAov 
re Ltpatinv te Kai nvepcecoay ’Eviarny, 
kat Teyénv efyov kai Mavtwenv eparewny, 
7° efyov Kai Ilappacinv évéuovro 
X PP 7 po 
Ar cadia ta&v hpx’ AyKaioro mdis, kpetwv Ayarjvwp, 
Apxddes dvdpes €Bawov, émordpevor 
von dem The paradox of a non-seafaring people having ships is resolved in the three lines that 
Tzetzes’ follow (612 ff.) : 
tion that avtos yap avipdv Ayapéeuvwv 
Gr. vijas mrepdav emi oivotra 
avToL [ev Arpetdns, ov oft épya peunrer. 
er people 
ise: ‘You These three lines were athetized by Zenodotus, and probably for this reason are marked 


native city. 


with a diple in A (Venetus 454); 1. 612 also has a diple in Allen’s papyrus?, of the 
second century A.D. Certainly they are inorganic and have the appearance of being 
an addition—perhaps only an afterthought, but more probably the product of a later 


put specify- and more analytical age, that century perhaps which, Pisistratean recension or not, 
eeoneedloy produced a marked stabilization in the text of the two great epics. Strictly the para- 
“s none i dox is not entirely removed by explaining that the Arcadians travelled in borrowed 
he less the ships, since to those who knew their Iizad it would be clear that the warriors must 
is probably have rowed themselves; as Thucydides 1. 10. 4 remarked, there can have been few 
e riddle: it supernumeraries. Admittedly in only two cases is the number who went in each ship 
because the specified : into each of their 50 ships went 120 Boeotians, while Philoctetes’ contingent 
ings which from around Methone went 50 to a ship (2. 509 f. and 719 f.)—the latter being described 
pega as both rowers and bowmen. In the case of other contingents we just learn that ‘many’ 
hunsens, if went in each ship (e.g. 1. 610 quoted above). But certainly no ship of even the eighth 


century (assuming that the Catalogue in its present form is as late as this) had 
4599.22 M 
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anything like 120 rowers: on the other hand, 50 is a plausible number, which is not quite 
equalled in the surviving Geometric representations of ships. The Boeotian numbers 
therefore were exaggerated, perhaps by design ; the Catalogue of Ships represents the 
situation at Aulis, and may have been put together for Boeotian audiences. 

Leaf, Commentary on the Iliad, ad v., points out that the Arcadians were not the 
only inland people represented as going to Troy in ships: this is also the case with 
some of the north Thessalian and Epirote peoples whose contingents are described at 
ll. 729 ff. Yet those northern names must have been strange to the ears of the sixth- 
century Athenian, who may well not have realized that certain of their contingents 
had no outlet to the sea ; while Arcadia was well known by repute, even if only for the 
rural backwardness of its inhabitants, and the thought od odu peunrer 
must immediately have sprung to mind on hearing 2. 603-11. I am still assuming that 
Athens had a large hand in the first standardization of the Jliad. That the reference 
to the Arcadians is as early as the rest of the Catalogue is not in doubt; Allen, The 
Homeric Catalogue of Ships, 79 f., remarks that the geography of Arcadia in these 
lines is consistent with the probable extension of Triphylia to the Alpheus down to 
about the eighth century. Yet nowhere else in the J/1ad is there any mention of an 
Arcadian contingent at Troy, nor of its leader Agapenor; this may suggest that 
‘Homer’, the poet who worked up the Jizad as a whole, was aware of a difficulty 
which was eventually removed in part by the addition of ll. 612-14. 

The potentially griphic nature of this Homeric passage may be plainly seen if one 
compares it with the other epic riddles quoted in the Agon; although its enigmatic 
quality depends upon content and not upon form. The riddle might be: zodées 8° &v 
vnt éxdorn | Apxddes avdpes EBawvov, émordpevor moAeuilew—to which the answer is: 
yap odw .. . ov Bardooia epya peuyAer. As the paradox and its 
solution became known, other and more subtle allusions would be permissible— 
allusions which still challenged a reply that showed the hearer’s awareness of it. Thus 
to call a sailor an Arcadian sailor, if it were not intended as an insult, would be a 
challenge of his knowledge of Homer or simply a light-hearted attempt to puzzle him. 
In the instance under discussion the fisher-boys recognized the challenge (emphasized 
perhaps by avdpes, since in Heraclitus and Hdt., Cert., VI, they are described as zraides ; 
but this may be simply due to lines like J]. 1. 544, woAAéwv Onprropas avdpas 
ayeipas, which also helps to explain the variant @npyropes), and they recognized it not 
by giving an explicit solution of the riddle—which would perhaps be a shortened and 
slightly altered form of 2. 612 ff., e.g. wav Apxdow | 
vias €OwKev avipwv by returning a counter-riddle. Homer 
clearly deserved everything he got, but that is neither here nor there. 

On external grounds then dAujropes makes better sense than @npyropes : what is the 
textual evidence for and against? Of the sources which record Homer’s question, 
Certamen and Proclus have @npyropes while IV, V, and Tzetzes have aAujropes, as may be 
seen from pp. 164-5, where the different accounts are set out side by side. According to 
Allen, who virtually ignored Tzetzes and dismissed IV and V by saying ‘they are very 
common, and supplied the people of Constantinople with its intellectual food’, the 
evidence supports the reading of Certamen and Proclus ; this is the commonly accepted 
view. Allen formed his judgement on the relationship of the different Lives by com- 
paring the sources which they name for similar statements. This examination shows 
at once that the Lives are rather closely connected, and that they depend upon a 
common source, the dzéuvnya, for their biographical information, even though Hdt. 
(which, however, does not name sources), Certamen, Hesychius, use additional material. 
By this method of assessment VI is the most complete version, even though it contains 
a very abbreviated account of the lice-riddle and Homer’s death ; Tzetzes is excluded, 
although in spite of serious aberrations like Ios in Arcadia he preserves a rather full 
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version of the same. Allen therefore puts forward (Origins, 31) the following relation- 


ship for the rest: 
VI 


Plut. 


Procl. 


V Cert. 


IV 


That this sort of stemma is to some extent deceptive is implied by Allen when he 
says: ‘Each stage has saved a little which the others lost ; but the private gains of VI 
are overwhelming.’ The Lives did not simply copy from each other, for even the 
later ones contain some material which the earlier ones omitted ; thus they still had 
access either to the archetype itself or, more probably, to rather full versions of the 


_ archetype which we do not possess. Yet on other occasions a later Life will follow so 


closely the selection and idiosyncrasies of an earlier one that it must be regarded as 
using the earlier life as its main source, and merely supplementing it by reference to 
a second version ; this became necessary because of the unevenness of most versions— 
e.g. VI preserves a full account of the theories of Homer’s genealogy, birthplace, and 
works, but deals with his death in a very scanty fashion. That Allen’s treatment of his 
chosen method is not exhaustive is shown, for example, by the fact that IV is described 
as ‘V less its quotations’, and shown in the above stemma as entirely dependent on V; 
while in fact the first part of IV records information (e.g. vids #v Kara pév twas Maiovos 
Kat and oi yap rods rudAods éunpovs KaAodow) which does not occur in 
V, and is perhaps separately derived from VI. IV and V are different versions, the 
latter being in general much the fuller, of a common hyparchetype, and it is better to 
represent them as such. 

On the following pages are set out the different extant accounts of the story of 
Homer’s death ;! although seriously abbreviated in VI and Hesychius, this story is more 
universally reported than any other incident, and thus affords an excellent basis for 
a comparison differing in kind from Allen’s. A combination of the two methods may 
give a truer picture not only of the original form of the story of Homer’s death but 
also of the interrelationship of the Lives as a whole. Ps.-Plutarch z omits the incident, 
while the account of IV is very cursory and is set below that of V. 

The following points may be noted (certain words and phrases in the parallel 
passages have been printed in heavy type to facilitate comparison) : 


1. The most widely reported part of the story is the epitaph, also mentioned by 
Pausanias ; only Proclus omits it. 

2. Hdt. gives a verbose account which differs in many details from the common 
one ; e.g. Homer is not alone on the beach, but accompanied by sailors and 
townsfolk. This type of expansion is probably due to the author of Hdt. him- 
self, as is the scepticism shown over the cause of Homer’s death and the author- 
ship of the epitaph. Such scepticism is in keeping with the attempt to imitate 
the Herodotean style, although it was not entirely absent from the izournua, 
and is exemplified in the introductions to VI and to Proclus, not quoted above. 

3. Proclus, Hesychius, Tzetzes, are all sceptical about Homer’s blindness ; Tzetzes 


1 Other references to the story: (i) a wall- 
painting at Pompeii, with the descriptions 
OMHPOS and AAEIS, and a version of the 
fishermen’s riddle (Kaibel, Epigr. Graeca, no. 


the story after Heraclitus, and might point to a 
terminus ante quem for the irépvnya. (ii) Valerius 
Maximus, 9. 12. 3. (iii) Tzetze’s version of Homer’s 
question and the reply (i.e. with aAcjropes) recurs 


1105)—this is the earliest dateable evidence for inthe Anth. Pal. ix. 448. 
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Ps.-Herodotus Certamen Michigan Papyrus Proclus 
§§ 34-6 § 5 and § 18 2754 (from Chrestomathia 1) Vita VI 

. St TH ‘Optipeo | AcAqovs trepi tratpi- auTou Adyos Tis | Aéyouoty év “lew Ti vijow 
KatomAtovt: | Sos avToU ToIOUTOS. aveAciv gaciv | Gunxavia teEpitecdv- 
TOU trAoiou | trepi Swv GAtéwv Olds 
Tis Eotiv “los vijoos .. . Eotiv “los vijoos . . . | éyéveto aiviypa Adoar: 
Exov. ... T&v vautéwv | GAAG véoov traiSev aiviy- GAAG traiSav al- | 
Kal Tijs | viypa &oo” EAouev Artrépecd’, 
trapd TH] ... (18) tis Travn- Atyovow ov autov els | ovy ge_pd- 
KatéttAwoav | yUpews Aubeions 6 Troin- “lov Siatpiyar | peoOa. Kal TH 
maides GAthes <és) Tov | THs els “lov ErrAeuce Trpds trapx KpewoudAg, | 
tTétrov Kail éxBavtes TOU | ypovov yec&yovta 8 OiyoAlas | ypappa toto: 
éxatiou | SiétpiPe trpeoPiTns dv GéAwoi TouTw yapioac- thv Kepa- 
avrrov eltrov | f5n. emi OaAdoons Kpew- | Atv Kata yaia 
é&yete & Eévoi, étraxovoarte | traidwv tivav St | TrepipépeTat. | KTA. 
féwv, Gv dpa | ad’ GAeias ds | toyeSiacav tévbe Tov oTi- | eri Tivos 


Siayvavai doo” av 
eitrapev. Kal Tis TOV 
TrapecvTwv éxéAeve A€yelv. 
ci Sé eltrav 
eiAovev & 
elAopev @épopev. of 
eiteiv 

EAopev Aitrépecba, 
& ovx geEpd- 
ov Suvaptveov 
Tv Trapedvtwv yvavai 
Ta Sinynoavto 
oi traides, GAevovTeEs 
S tv Ti yi 
Kai dScous 
EAaPov THv 
KatéAitrov, Scoous ph 
éS5uvavto és olxov crrege- 
povtro. & “Opnpos 
cKovoas TauTa EAcye TH 
Etrex tTolwv yap 
aipatos éx- 
yeyaacte | ote Babv- 
ot?’ Gotreta 
VEPOVTOV. 

tis cobeveias 
tauTns cuvéBn tov “Opn- 
pov tv “loo, 
Tapa TO pH yvevat 
Tapa traidwv 
pn Sev, as otovrai tives, 
GAAG tH padakin. te- 
AeuTioas tv Ti 
. . . Kal TO EAeyeiov 
‘lijta 
Gorepov xpovw TOAAG, 
@s Te troinois 
Kal EaupagzeTo 
Und yap 
‘Ouripou Eotiv: 

tiv lepiv Kepa- 
At yoia KaAuyev 

Koopt- 
Ttopa Geiov “Opnpov. 


pact 

&vSpes *Apxadins 
OnpHropes Exopév T1; 
eitrovtoov Sé éxeiveov 

600” EAouev Aitropecta, 
do” ovyx EAouev 
ou vorfoas TO 
fpeto avtous 6 
piv &ypetoa undév, 
Epbeipicbar SE Kai 
os EAaBov Kata- 
Aitreiv, oUs SE OUK EAaBov 
év ipariois eépeiv. 
Gvapvnobeis Se Tod 
pavteiou, Sti To 
Kor Tou Biov, 
Troll TO TOU Tapou auTOU 
étriypapya. cvayopdav 
Se éxeiGey Svtos tmrnAov 
Kal 
THY 
gaci, Kail 
étagn év “le SE TO 
étriypappa 

leptv Kepa- 
At yaia 
KTA. 


EAaBov Artrd- 
Soo” ouK 
6 8& ov BSuvdpevos 
eUpeiv TO fipeto 
autous & Ti Atyorev. of 
St Epacav GAreiav 
peév 
oudév, Kadrpevor 5é 
ots EAaBov 
KaTaAitroiey 
EAaBov év tois 
évetrogépsiv. avapvyno- 
Geis tod pavreiou, 
Tou f\xev, troiei els 
éauTov étriypapya 
évOadS_e Kepa- 
Atv yaia 
KTA. 
Kai dvaywpdv 
SvTos Kai 
trAcupav pa- 
civ, 


GAtets 
Trpoceitreiv Kal 
c&voxpivat Ttoicde Tois 

&vSpes *Apxadins 
Onprropes Exontv 
Th; 

Utrotuyovta Sé aut dv Eva 
eltreiv’ 

ous ~Aouev 
émpPdAAovtos 5é 
auTou 
viypa, iy6velcv 
Katapdvtes 
SE Scous 
piv EAaBov 
é&troxteivavtes 
tmrovoiv, avrrous 
Siépuyov TouTOUS 
uizouoiv, otw éxeivov 
a8upyoavta  cuvvolv 
é&mévar, tod yxpnopod 
AapPavovra, 
Kal otws TrEpI- 
Alife Kai Tpt- 
Tatov 
tadtra pév 
Exerat iva 5é 
épxns Six toto els 
TAUTA TU- 
S€ Scot 
avroi por 
Soxodow Stavorav 
yap xateiSev Soa ovdeis 
&vOpwrros 


SAB te 

KTA. 
wet” Ov 
VOV TrAEW 
Kpdvia, 
oiKés, 
EvOa étri 
wevos 
TIPOOTTAE 
Geto ef 7 
undév, 
Thy 
oUTas 
EAouev Al 
aivioodue 
EAaBc 
etroKteiva 
ous 8’ ot 
¢ 
ou 
“Ounpos | 
piav ére 
yavtes 5é 
peyaAor, 
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Ps.-Plutarch I 
§ 4 


Hesychius 
(in Suidas) 


Vita V 


.. npata tov 
tivey te ein yovtov Kal 
wéfev & dvetAev 
ouTws’ 

fotiv “los vijoos .. . 
GAAG view aiviy- 
ua puAagat. 
pépetar Kai Etepos yeno- 
TOIOUTOS: 

SABie Kal 
KTA. 
wet? troAuv xpd- 
vov és Ta 
Kpdévia, 
trap’ avtois pou- 
oikés, els “lov. 
étri tréetpas 
yevos aAteis 
Gv 
Beto ef tr Exorev. of 
éti TH 
undéev, Sic 
Thy tis 
atrekpivavto: dc0” 
Sco’ 
EAouev 
aivicoduevor 
uev EAaBov 
KOTEAITTOV, 
ols & EAaBov év Ti 
Strep 
ou BSuvnbeis oupPaAciv 
“Ounpos Sa tHv abu- 
piav 
peyadotpen@s Toidvde 
étréypayav auTou Ta 


tiv Kepa- 
Any yoaia 
KTA. 


ynpaids TeAcuTH CAs 
turds éx traidwv ye- 
yovws, 
Ste 
ulas 7 Trap& 
udv Gpxetar Kal trapé 
ToUTO TU@Ads. 
& 1H 
Td 
fAcytiov, & 
"IntGv xpove 
TOAAG (iotepov): 

Kxepa- 
Any Kata yoia 
KTA. 


ooo 
Ti) TeAeuTijoa 
aitias. Kadn- 
wévou yap rote 
‘Ourjpou év alyiad® tup- 
avTroU dvtos alo- 
GAteis trapepyxo- 
wévous, Trpds OUs eltrev" 

&vipes *Apxadins 
GAuntopes, 6’ Exopév 
Tl; 
tous droxpidévtas 
eltreiv’ 

600” 

Soo” ovx EAopeEV 
TO Acyouevov 
ToioUTov. yap 
oudév foav Eyovtes TOT’ 
&E d&Acias tpOeipizovto, Kai 
povetoa Kal pr) 
Exeiv, os 8’ ovK EAaBov 
év ti trepipéperv. 
ou vorjoas St TO Acyo- 
uevov 
tv “Ia Ti} 
8 avtTov 
peyadompends oi 
xapatavtes TH Tape 
16 Etriypaypa TOUTO Trap’ 
AUTOU ETI YEYPAL- 
pévov els 

. KaAUTITEL KTA. 


Tzetzes 
(2) Chil. xiii, p. 626 ff. (Kiessling) 
toidde TH Sé ouvéfn. 


tpoxpnodev Gaveiv atrréov Stav tpwTnyévos 

ov alviypa éxeivo EmAToat. 

Trévns TeAGv Kal ye Ex yHPws’ 
7a pulixa tis yap mpovav éyypador; 
Sinpxeto tas xapas “EAAGSos 
Aéyouv avrroU troitjpata Sexdyevos evtipoos, 

els 8’ Eeviodeis KpewuAou 
Epyetar étri thy tTrapaAiav. 

8’ eltrev GvSpes GAteis “Apkades éxouév 71; 

ol 8’ trepi AaAoUvTes 

ds ols elAov Exouct 8’ trep elAov, 
Urréotpepe Autroupevos ws pt) voricas 
8’ évtos Kai KekpouKws eis TETPAV 
trAeupav thy Sefiav Kali teAcuTE 


Vita IV 


gaol 8 avrrov év “lo TH 
KAPTEPTIOAVTA TEAEUTTOAI 
Sick TO pt TO 
O&O piv yap 
Emiotdas 

&vSpes *Apxadins 
GAijtopes, 7 6” Exouév 
Ti; 
oi dcrexpivavto: 

600” EAopev Aitrépecd’, 
FAopev gepo- 
peoOa. 
émyéypatrra ty TH 
avToU 

EvOG5e.. . KaAU TITEL KTA. 


(b) Exeg. in Iliadem, p. 37 (Hermann) 


cos TrepivooTdv Tas TrdAeIs Kal 
*Apxadinv éyéveto, trepi thy TrapaAlav 
tupAds, Epotye Soxei, TO TUYXavwv’ 
GAAots Sé Ex havraoparos "AxtAAEws. ods 
elpnKe 

&vipes cr’ *“Apxadins GAwjropes, 7 6’ Exouév 
oi pév elAopev OUK Exouev, 
os ovX eiAopev pi) votioas “Ounpos 
St: trepl EAcyov tH éx 
Toro maAat axynKows. év “Iw Tis 
’"Apxadias peyaAdompen@s xndevovow avtov ol 
Kal TH T65e TO 
Etriypappa, ‘Optipou TretroinKoTos, a5 

civ: 

lepcv KepaAty Kata yala KaAUTrTE! KTA, 
—eltr&Spev Kal Errn eri TH 

*Apxadin pév “Opnpe Adyev dotéx KTA. 
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a specifically doubts one of the explanations given by VI. Proclus in addition 
doubts the whole story of Homer’s death, while Hesychius follows Hdt. closely 
in suspecting the Homeric authorship of the epitaph (although this might just 
be an insertion by Suidas, who used Hdt. as well as Hesychius) ; this may be the 
cause of Proclus’ entire omission of the epitaph. 

4. Hdt., Certamen, VI, correctly specify zaides aXveis, the rest have just aAeis, in 

spite of the oracle. 

The oracle, however, is not mentioned by Hdt., IV, V, VI, ‘Hesychius. 

The name of Homer’s host Creophylus is recorded only by Certamen, Proclus, 

Tzetzes, and nowhere else in the Lives. 

7. The non-fortuitous epithet peyaAompemds, of Homer’s burial by the Jetans, is 
preserved by Ps.-Plutarch, V, Tzetzes 6. 

8. An exceptionally detailed and similar account of the actual circumstance of 

Homer’s death—slipping on mud, falling on his side, dying on the third day, is 

preserved by Certamen, Michigan pap., Proclus, Tzetzes a; except that the 

Michigan papyrus omits tpitaios, Proclus omits wAevpdv. Plutarch, IV, V, VI, 

Tzetzes b, simply say he died through bewilderment or despair. 

VI and Hesychius are very summary at this point and cannot be properly placed 

by this comparison. But VI elsewhere represents a good version of the arche- 

type, as Allen showed; and Hesychius is connected with IV and V by the 

mention with them of the Pisistratean recension, otherwise neglected in the 

Lives. 


On the basis of these points, and of the results of Allen’s method of comparison, 
the following stemma may be constructed to represent a possible relationship between 
the descendants of the imdurvnua. The special points of contact are set against the 
lines connecting the various Lives. It should be unnecessary to give the warning that 
such an elaborate structure, built as it is mainly on purely mechanical similarities, 
should not be taken too literally, especially since we do not know how long the 
bropuvnuc itself or conjectured hyparchetypes such as X and Y survived. For example, 
Proclus is shown as dependent upon Certamen, Hdt., VI, but he preserves one or two 
facts (e.g. the gift of the OiyaAtas “AAwois to Creophylus) which are not found in any 
of those. Similarly Tzetzes seems to have used the Proclan account, but the mention 
of zAevpav,' omitted by Proclus, must go back either to Certamen or to a similar source ; 
while the theory rejected by Tzetzes 5, that Homer was blinded by a vision of Achilles, 
otherwise occurs only in VI. Further, it is impossible to account exactly for individual 
selection and accidental omission ; but in general the account of Homer’s death seems 
to have been handed on with as much precision as possible, and one does not expect 
imagination to interfere greatly with this type of scholarship. 

The chief result that emerges from the construction of the stemma is that Plutarch 
1-2, IV, V, appear to depend on a different version of the izouvnya from that used by 
Certamen, Hdt., VI: a version which failed to note that Homer’s interlocutors were 
fisher-boys, but which proved its independence of the extant zatdes-versions and their 
source by the preservation of eyadomperds, which is unlikely to have been invented 
in the course of transmission. Plutarch 1 chooses to paraphrase Homer’s question, 
but IV and V have aAujropes. The problem now arises whether this was the reading of 
Y, the symbol which I have given to the second hyparchetype, or whether it was the 
invention of the immediate source of IV and V. The answer is given by Tzetzes. He 
appears to have had access to both sides of the tradition, from both X and Y ; on the 
whole a (Chil.) follows the X side, 6 (Exeg.) the Y side, although 0) explains his Avan 


nen 


1 riv Sefiav with mAevpdy occurs only in Tzetzes a, but may be simply an addition by Tzetzes for 
both graphic and rhythmic effect. 
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as dependent on his remembering the oracle, as in Certamen-Michigan and Proclus. 
At any rate his knowledge of Proclus, and probably the Certamen itself, can hardly be 
denied ; therefore he knew the reading Onpyropes. Equally weyadomperds in b shows 
that his aAujropes there is not accidental, and even if he came across a Y-derived 
source for the death of Homer first, yet even in a he still keeps dvdpes dAueis "ApndSes. 
His preference for this alternative suggests that he at any rate did not consider the Y 
sources to be contemptible ; further, Tzetzes was a considerable scholar who still had 
access to a large number of sources and might have had access to a hyparchetype 
other than X and Y, in order to decide between the alternative readings. 


4 
maides Homerid source adeis aAteis 
peyadomperas 
Charax adinropes 
Porphyrius. 
Certamen Hdt. Castricius 
Plutarch 1 Plut. 2 IV 
Scepticism 


Onpnropes pticism over epitaph 
[Genealogy 
etc. ] Creophylus Hesychius [Pisistratean recension] 
TpiTaios aeis 
Proclus Creophylus ahinropes 
(+ Olxadias aAevpav 
AAwats) 


Scepticism over 
blindness. 


art 
Tzetzes a< Tzetzes b 


Further speculation along these lines becomes barren. Emendation in the course 
of transmission from @npiropes to aAtnropes Was no easier or more tempting than vice 
versa ; dAijropes admittedly does not occur elsewhere but it is a perfectly reasonable 
form for hexameters. The investigation of the relationship of the Lives, apart from 
any value it may have as a complement to that undertaken by Allen, has at all events 
shown that dAujropes cannot be dismissed as easily as it has been in the past ; and as it 
gives a much more attractive point than its rival it may represent the true tradition.! 

G. S. KIRK. 


TRINITY HALL, CAMBRIDGE. 


‘ I am greatly indebted to Professor D. S. 
Robertson for his guidance and criticism on all 
aspects of this paper. Mr. C. H. Roberts, Mr. W. 


Hamilton and Mr. H. Lloyd-Jones have been 
kind enough to advise me on special points. 
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CALLIMACHEA! 
(3) FR 7. 31-3 
cota! be yap pe 
abe vyoly 6 héper 
avrav| dpov torw pu 
31, 32 ... covobe cf. hy. v. 4 31-3 fort. Ainv yap pe Pdprov: 
abe: vyjroly 6 ope déper / avrar[Spov Zeds 51 yevérns 7° torw cf. Ap. Rh. 3. Ant 
582; 4. 225 ff. ™ 
I 
(4) FR. 85. 4-12 
év|Oev avepyopelvos] maAww [oixade 
5@|pov amnvaious 5 Cat 
5é o° emi pytpnor AaBetv xalta matpidos elze D 
57 [ém’] atrayyopevos, Dai 
ma\vres tro kaxnv Bddoy jv azo Dem 
Tepecaiov v 10 Epic 
TOAAG TE Kal paxdpecow jyp.u 
4 oixade ex Dieg. fort. rods xeivos (sc. hospes in v. 3 nominatus) / d5dpov, cf. apd twos £évov 
4 Dieg. 6 Cf. xara rijs wéAews Dieg.: éxi rij marpid: Oenom. 7 fort. IO-II dif 
mAldorat Tepecaiov érern[dvres xadéovarly tempt. Maas: of (brevius spatio) mA]éora: Tepecatov Fras 
alepi xedaly / peAccodwy audi inv Barber (postquam plastae ceram circa statuam G be 
Temesaeam circumfuderunt). ut rvmias. 12 fort. dujypot, cf. Hesych. avypdv- pa 
axabaprov eee aoeBés. Gree] 
Helle 
(5) FR. 229. 2-12 oo 
Kodpe @ tpis xo pey [om|Aetrns amd Kev TpdzoLTO, Jaco 
pada 8° in’ welova xAwphy 
a..[.ler.p[.] [od] Kai mpordrTwv 5 
]o8.«[.]us Gelot]ow opapreiv: yap €orw 
yeveOAn] Tor watpdbev THy Aatre[w], ro 5€ mpds Texovons 
AamiOny e.[.] evyever[. |v.’ 
avrixa ev vAnt, TOOL 7p@rov 10 Aeliar 
etcato, Kpnvléwy Sadvns Kata KA@va ‘ 
» esch 
2 ff. Cf. Aesch. Eum. 903-87, Theocr. 16. 88-97. 2 praecessit ovzore yy vel aliquid simile —_ 
cum coniunctivo. 2-3 fort. dpwat / cata, sed post dpwaf punctum in pap. 4 méova, ut Alcida 
videtur, primo pap., littera « infra lineam addita. 5 aut [oe]. 8 fort. pia[v] edyéver[aly, cf. M 
hy. iv. 75 tov Spdpov, Theocr. 17. 68 Sapos, cf. Varronem, ap. Pf. ad 10, Anthol 
accepta corona virgaque. 
E. A. BARBER et P. Maas. — 
Oxonll 
Cf. supra p. 96, ubi in fr. 80. 19 pro of scribendum esse vidit 
Pfeiffer cl. Hesychio s.v. dpruv. My 
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